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Does it pay to raise corn? 


Mr. French’s article on page 10. 
there gives a page from his 


loss account 
What 


of 


showing the profit and 


against 24 acres of corn. does 


it cost to grow a_ bushel corn? 
For an answer to this question figure 
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a little from French's 


basis of bushels to acre. 
Mr. 


of 
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Then turn extra- 


ordinary record bushels an 


acre given in last week’s paper and 


figure again. Take the total cost of 
growing the corn crop in each case, 
of bushels 


the number 


of shelled corn, and see what it cost 


divide it by 
these men to raise a bushel of corn. 


It will be information to learn just 


what the cost of growing a bushel of 
will 
the 


and it 
find 


corn was in each case, 


no doubt surprise many to 


cost of corn at the rate of 40 bushels 


per acre and 182 bushels per acre 


together. 
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you going 


so neat 


Are to make 


500 


your 


profits in farming per cent 


greater? That article of Dr. Knapp’s, 


printed week before last in The Pro- 


eressive Farmer has awakened 


echoes in more States than one. Only 


last night we had a letter about it 


from a reader in Texas, one of thai 


State’s big thinkers and workers, ac- 


knowledging its remarkable force. 


It is, we really believe, near akin 


to an epoch making document, and 


on page 9 we have printed an ed- 


itorial article to impress the import- 
ance of beginning to make this 500 
cent and have pointed out one 
in which to begin right now. 


per 
way 

September flying but we 
have grouped on pages 2 and 3 some 
golden suggestons about your Sep- 
tember farming. You can save from 
”’ to & bushels an acre of your oats 
by preventing smut. The smut may 
easily prevented-—why not pre- 
vent it? You want 15 cents for your 
cotton—why not t? There’s a 
great advantage grain drill 
why not use it? fall plowing 
good for next year’s crop?—don’'t 
guess about it, it. What you 
want to know about the fall sowing 
of oats, clover, and vetches—this you 
will find in compact form on 
2 and 3. 


is fast, 


be 


get 
in a 
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test 


pages 


And once again—the laborious 
waste of pulling fodder. Have you 
concluded to change to a better way? 
Read Dr. Massey’s letter on page 9. 
In the old way there’s a waste of 
labor and a waste of feed; in the 
better way there is a saving of labor 
and a saving of feed— which do 
prefer? 


you 
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cotton gin: 
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A GOOD TYPE OF COTTON FOR SEED: polls. 


Select Your Cotton Seed at Second 
Picking. 


lost millions by planting 
recklessness at the common 
cotton from galled 
practically turned 
negro tenants, all 
this degenerate, unproductive seed 
mixed with seed of the better 
and the farmer’s planting seed taken 
from this disgusting mixture only tuo 
breed poverty for him by poor yields 
of poor cotton. If the seed used on 
your farm are carefully selected, and 
caretully bred up through a _ period 
of 15 or 20 years, undoubtedly you 
‘an increase your yields 20 or 30 
per cent without one extra lick of 
work. <A very simple plan of seed 
selection is suggested herewith by 
Dr. H. J. Webber, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
and the only amendment we would 
suggest that the farmer 
through his field and select his seed 
plants for himself, instead of leaving 
it even to his best laborers. Dr. Web- 
ber’s plan of seed selection is as 
follows: 


the South have 
-seed selected with haphazard 
mixed seed of good stalks, bumblebee 
lisides; starved and misshapen cotton from fields 
out to grass by 


The 
rub seed 


cotton growers of 


sort, 


is go 


“Take careful pickers that remain 
on the farm plantation continuously 
from year to year and train them 
to recognize the best plants, that is, 
those most productive, earliest in 
ripening, and having the largest, 
best formed, and most numerous 
Each year before the second 


picking, have these select: pickers go over the field and pick the cotton 


from 
and not for 
gin it separately on a 
the 


is 


over the field again before the next 


best 
the 


the plants 


amount 


only. These pickers should be paid by the day 
picked. Preserve such seed cotton separately, 
‘arefully cleaned gin to avoid mixing, and use 
general crop the next year. If sufficient seed 
second picking, the same pickers can be sent 
picking.”’ 


the 
the 


seed to plant 
not secured at 
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When to Sow for Early Cabbage. 


kind as to tell me through The Pro- 
gressive 


ba 
mi 


Pr 
ber 


for the early cabbage crop is in Sep- 
tember. 


is 


about the middle of the month and 
another the last week in the month. 
The reason for this is that the early 
sown ones may, in a favorable and 
late fall, large and more 
inclined to the 
spring.” 


Messrs. Editors: Will you be so 
Farmer when to sow ¢cab- 
ge seed for cabbage for the early 
irket and oblige. 
HENRY 
Hamblen Co., Tenn. 
- We 
This inquiry was answered by] time, 
of. Massey in our issue of Septem-| that the article concerning the Tin- 
5th in these words: dal corn crop, re-published in our 
“The best time for issue September 5th, was origi- 
nally published in the American Ag- 
riculturist, which publication 
credit should have been given. 
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GOVERNMENT CROP REPORTS. 


Cotton August 25th Averaged 72.7— 
Falling Off of 200,000 Bales in 
Ginners’ Report—Corn Below Ten- 
Year Average. 


The crop reporting board of the 
Department of Agriculture finds from 
the reports of the correspondents and 
agents of the bureau that the average 
condition of cotton August 25 was 

2.7, as compared with 75.0 on July 
1907, 77.3 on August 1906, 

-l on August 1905, and a ten- 

year average of 74.5. 
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25, 


The following table shows the con- 
dition on August 25 of this year, and 
of the preceding year, with the 
spective ten-year averages: 
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in Cotton Ginned. 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 9.—The 
Census Bureau to-day issued its first 
bulletin on the cotton report for the 
season as shown by returns from the 
ginners, showing a total of 191,416 
bales up to September 1, as com- 
pared with 407,551 bales up to the 
same period last year. In this state- 
ment round bales are counted 
half bales. The great falling off is 
attributed to the lateness of the crop. 

The report shows that there were 
only 4,067 ginneries in operation 
September 1, this year, as compared 
with 6,628 in 1906. The product 
by States for the present year fol- 
lows: 


Heavy Decline 


as 


Arkansas’ 85, 
Florida 54, Georgia 1,207, Indian 
Territory 3, Louisiana 112, Missis- 
sippi 1,128, North Carolina 43, Okla- 
homa 5, South Carolina 3,040, Tex- 
145,101. Last year Texas had 
ginned 328,586 bales before Septem- 
ber 1. 


Alabama _ 7,734, 


as, 


Corn and Other Crops. 


Condition of corn on September 1 
was 80.2 as compared with 82.8 last 
month; 90.2 on September 1, 1906, 
and a ten-year agerage of 81. 

The average condition of 
on September 1, was 82.5 against 
82.8 one month ago, 86.2 on Sep- 
tember 1, 1906, and a five-year aver- 
age 82.8. 

The average condition of potatoes 
September 1, was 80.2 against 

one month ago, 85.3 on Sep- 
tember 1, 1906, and a ten-year aver- 
79.4. 
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Oats, Clover and Vetch. 


Timely Suggestions Concerning Seeding and Fer- 


tilizing All Three Crops. 

The seeding of the oat crop should be attended 
to at once. Unless winter oats are put in early 
enough to make a good growth before the frosts 
set in they are very apt not to make a crop worth 
growing. They should have time to get deep root- 
ed and tiller so as to protect the roots and keep 
the frost from throwing them out of the land. In 
experiments made at the Alabama Station, Red 
Rust Proof oats sown in the fall made a much 
heavier yield than Virginia Grey winter sown at 
the same time, but if Virginia Grey winter oats 
are sown in September our experience has been 
that they out yield any of the other varieties and 
are less subject to winter killing. The Appler and 
the Culberson oats have also good crops 
when seeded either early in the fail or in the early 
spring—say February. In Alabama it has been 
found that sowing in deep drills in October and 
using the roller after the plants have been thrown 
up by the frost are the most effective means for 
preventing winter killing. As compared with oats 
sown broadcast, those seeded in deep drills yield- 
ed three bushels per acre more where the deep 
furrows were only partly filled and two bushels 


given 


more when the furrows were almost completely 
filled. The results of the fertilizer tests showea 
that nitrogenous fertilizers were more profitable 


than phosphate or potash on the sandy and loamy 
soils of Alabama, but they also indicated that on 
such soils the application of one hundred pounds 
of acid phosphate per acre at the time of sowing 
was advisable. In this State we have abundant 
evidence that the application of acid phosphate is 
attended with advantage, especially when followed 
by a top dressing of nitrate of soda at the rate of 
from one hundred to two hundred pounds to the 
acre applied in the spring. Seeding after plowing 
down cowpeas, soy’ beans, or other leguminous 
crops, Whether the entire crop was plowed under 
or only the stubble, gave an increase in the oat 
crop of from six to thirty-three bushels per acre. 
Virginia Grey winter oats seeded in September on 
land well prepared, and in a good state of fertil- 
ity and top dressed with farm-yard manure dur- 
ing the early winter, we have known to give a 
yield of seventy-five bushels to the acre in this 
middle section of Virginia. To produce only from 
fifteen to twenty-five bushels to the acre, the av- 
erage yield here, when so much greater a yield is 
possible, ought to be a sufficient reason for not 
sowing oats on poor land badly prepared. Try the 
better way and see if it is not more satisfactory. 


Clover or Vetch and Grain for Cover Crop. 


Keep on sowing crimson clover, or hairy vetch, 
or winter vetch, and the wheat, oat, and rye mix- 
ture on al land from which other crops are har- 
vested, and which is not wanted for oat or wheat 
crops. This will make a cover for the land and 
conserve and add to the fertility of the land and 
make grazing or hay or a green fallow to plow 
down for corn and other crops in the spring. All 
the land in the South needs to have more vegetable 
matter put into the soil so as to make it rich in 
humus which conserves moisture, makes fertilizer 
available and prevents baking of the soil. Thou- 
sands of dollars spent in fertilizers can be saved 
by sowing these crops and much better results be 
obtained, and the cost is so small that no farmer 
should hesitate to incur the cost. It is much more 
certain to result in profit than many times the 
amount spent in fertilizer in the spring. Sow 
twelve pounds of crimson clover and three pecks 
of wheat, oats and rye per acre, and one bushel of 
hairy vetch or winter vetch with half a bushel of 
the grain mixture per acre. It is not necessary to 
plow land before putting in this crop if the same 
was well prepared for the crop which has been 
harvested. The land can be prepared with the disc 


harrow and the seed covered with a spike-tooth 
harrow or a cultivator.—September Southern 
Planter. 


Grain Drill—Fall Plowing. 








Why You Should Use a Grain Drill and How to Tell 
Whether Deep Fall Plowing Will Pay You. 
The numerous advantages of a grain drill are 
distinctly pointed out by Wallace’s Farmer in re- 
ply to a correspondent in Southern Central Iowa, 
who wanted to grow some winter wheat, but was 


— 


SOME GOLDEN TEXTS FOR SEPTEMBER FARMING. 


told by his neighbors that it would not stand the 
winter. Said the correspondent: 

“In that locality one farmer, when I asked him 
about a wheat drill, did not know what I meant, 
and asked me if I meant a feed grinder; and as 
near as I could ascertain, there was not a wheat 
drill in that section of the country. Anyone who 
had ever tried to raise wheat in that locality had 
been sowing it broadcast in corn stubble and cov- 
ering it with a shovel plow, where cockleburs and 
foxtail were so thick they could not do a good 
40b.”" 

Value of a Grain Drill. 

Upon this letter Wallace’s Farmer comments 
as follows: 

“Tt is needless to say that any man who experi- 
ments in growing winter wheat by sowing it broad- 


A LITTLE CABINET OF GOLDEN TEXTS. 


Memorize them every one—the 
lessons they teach about the month’s 
work will yield a harvest of money 
profits if you heed them well in 
your farming. These are only the 


texts—the full lessons are on this 
} page and the next. 
1. Unless winter oats are put in early 


enough to make a good growth before the 
frosts set in they are very apt not to make a 
crop worth growing. 


» 
— 


Keep on sowing crimson clover, hairy 
vetch or winter vetch. Thousands of dollars 
spent in fertilizers can be saved by sowing 
these crops. 

3. A mixture of hairy vetch and turf oats, 
when planted on a suitable soil, will make 
more winter feed than any other we have ever 
seen, says Mr. S. M. Tracy. 

4. From one-twentieth to one-third of oats 

is lost by smut. The loss next year can be 
easily prevented by using formalin—if you 
act now. 
A bushel of seed sown with the drill 
will secure as good a stand as a bushel and 
a. peck sown broadcast and covered with a 
disc or harrow. 


5. 


6. Deep plowing—no 
guess about it. Find out by a test right at 
your own home. Do some deep fall plowing 
and leave unplowed strips on each side of it, 
so that result on crops can be seen next year. 


use to theorize or 


7. Cotton cannot be picked in a day nor a 
week. Don’t let your hurry raise prices too 
high in the hope that they will make one 
hand more or less. A live-and-let-live price 
should be adopted and adhered to. 

8. Don't allow trash in your cotton; 
gin it damp; don’t bale it in old rags; 
leave the bales on the ground. 

9. Let the farmers stand together like a 
mountain of iron, says Mr. J. T. Milmer, 
Texas Commissioner of Agriculture, gather 
their cotton as fast as possible, put it in a 
warehouse, lock it up, write fifteen cents on 
the door, and never open it for less. 





don’t 
don’t 


cast and covering with a shovel plow on foul land 
thereby invites failure. Our object in referring 
to this matter now is to once more Call the atten- 
tion of our readers, whether they grow winter 
wheat, spring wheat, barley or oats, to the value 
of the grain drill, or in other words, to answer the 
question, Why use the drill? 

First, it saves seed. A bushel of seed sown with 
the drill will secure as good a stand as a bushel 
and a peck sown broadcast and covered with a disc 
or harrow, for the reason that if the ground is 
properly prepared, without which we would not 
sow any kind of grain, it is evenly distributed, 
has an equal covering, germinates and comes up 
at the same time, and has an equal chance for 
growth and development. Sown broadcast and cov- 
ered in the best possible manner after broadcast 
sowing, some of it will be not covered at all, 
especially if beating rains follow; some of it will 
be covered too deep; some not deep enough; with 
a result that you will have an uneven stand, un- 
evenly developed, maturing unevenly, while many 
of the weaker plants will be smothered out, pro- 
ducing straw with a small head or no head at all. 
A weak plant in a grain field becomes a weed, and 
instead of aiding in the production of a crop, dam- 
ages it like any other weed. 


No Farm Equipped Without a Drill. 


“Some inexperienced’ men object to the drill 








because there is so much vacant space. This 
purely theoretical. If the soil is well prepared 
and fit for growing a profitable crop any of the 
grains will stool out and fully occupy the vacant 
space. The advantages of the drill are, therefore, 
saving of seed, the regular and even distribution 
of the seed, the even maturing of the crop; any 
one of which is sufficient, where a man is grow- 
ing 20 acres of grain of any kind, to pay interest 
on the cost and also the wear and tear of the drill. 
“Many wait until they are ready to grow winter 
wheat before purchasing a drill. This is a mis- 
take. While it is of greater value for winter wheat 
than any other crop, it will pay for itself where 
any kind of small grain is grown. No farm is 
properly equipped unless it has a grain drill. There 
should at least be one in every neighborhood. As 
to the kind of drill, that depends somewhat on 
circumstances. Where a farmer is seeding winter 
wheat in his corn, after the corn has been har- 
vested, we have no hesitation in recommending 
one of the dise drills. In the spring wheat sec- 
tions, however, other drills serve the purpose quite 
as well, the press drill being decidedly the favorite 
in western sections where winter wheat is grown 
on stubble. We advise every farmer who is en- 
gaged in growing grain to secure as soon as possi- 
ble a drill of some kind, and of the kind best 
adapted to the agriculture of that region.’’ 


is 


Don’t Guess About Deep Plowing—tTest It. 


The farmer who makes his own tests can be 
sure of that which is good and then hold on to it. 
One test, says the Southern Farm Gazette, which 
every farmer with stiff soil should make this fall, 
is to do some fall plowing and leave unplowed 
strips each side of it, so that the result on crops 
next year can be seen. Send the plow down five 
inches at the very least. Six or seven would be 
better. If the plowing is too shallow the loose soil 
may not be able to absorb rains fast enough, and 
the objection will be raised that the land washes 
in winter. If there is enough loose soil the water 
sinks into the soil instead of running over the top 
and washing it. While a top crust will form over 
the soil before spring, the lower part of the plow 
slice will be loose, a good foundation for a seed- 
bed. Don’t theorize, don’t guess about it, find out 
by a test at home. Don’t be afraid to make the 
test on a hillside even, if the plowing js deep 
enough. Under similar conditions the ddpp fall- 
plowed land will wash no more than the unplowed 
land beside it, since about all the water of a 
heavy rain must run over the top of the unplowed 
land and most of the water can soak into the deep 
layer of plowed soil. 





You Can Prevent Oat Smut. 





This Tells You How to Act Now to Keep it Out of 
Next Year’s Crop. 


From one out of twenty bushels to one out of 
three of oats is lost by smut—-two to eight bushels 
per acre—and the loss could be easily prevented. 
Formalin, which should cost at drug-stores from 
one dollar down per pound, can be used at the rate 
of one ounce to three gallons of water. The oats 
can be dipped in this, drained and spread out to 
dry. Or the mixture can be sprinkled over the 
oats till the grains are thoroughly moistened; then 
the treated seed is kept covered two to ten hours. 
An ounce of formalin will treat several bushels, 
and will be a fine investment. ; 

Small drug-stores may not furnish formalin 
quickly, and in that case the farmer can adopt 
the following method: Use an accurate thermome- 
ter, such as used by dairymen, and costing 25 to 
50 cents, being good. Dip bags of seed oats in 
water at a temperature of about 132 degrees, 
neither below 130 nor above 135 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Keep the oats in this water ten io twelve 
minutes, stirring so every grain is heated; then 
remove the oats and dip into cold water; then 
spread to dry where no untreated oats have been. 
Avoid everything that would contaminate the seed 
with smut germs. If this work is well done, it 
should increase the yield of five acres from ten tc 
forty bushels. 





Three Big “Don'ts” and a Few Other Things You 
Ought to Consider Now. 

The time has come again, observes Mr. J. M. 

Beatty, in the Smithfield (N. C.) Herald, to house 





the cotton crop, and then get it ginned and car- 
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Golden Texts for September—Continued. 


ried to market. We learned early in 
life that ‘‘what is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well.’’ This will ap- 
ply to saving the cotton crop as well 
as to anything else. 

1. Don’t allow the cotton to be 
picked out trashy. On account of 
the scarcity of labor some farmers 
allow pickers to deliver it with dirt, 
leaves and pieces of bolls in it, fear- 
ing if anything is said about trash 
they will go to other fields to work. 
By having the cotton picked this way 
often from a quarter to a half cent 
per pound is lost in selling it. 

2. Don’t have the cotton ginned 
when it is wet. Dew and rain should 
be well dried out of it before it is 
carried to the gin. Have the cotton 
well covered with good bagging. Do 
not allow the ginners to put a few 
old rags around the bale and throw 
it out from the gin. Never leave 
your cotton at the gin. If you can- 
not carry it home or to the market, 
tuke it far enough from the gin so 
that a fire at the gin would not de- 
stroy it. Around a gin is such a 
dangerous place that many insurance 
companies will not insure the prop- 
erty for big pay, and yet some farm- 
ers will have their whole cotton crop 
thrown out within a few feet of the 
gin and let it stay for days and 
weeks. This causes heavy losses 
every year. 

3. Don’t let the bales of cotton lie 
on the ground. If it is to be kept 
any length of time put it on poles, 
if it cannot be sheltered, and turn 
it over every week to avoid damage 
from rotting. It is best to place it 
in a house or under a shelter if pos- 
sible to do so. Cotton rotting in the 
bales causes heavy loss every year. 
No farmer can give any valid reason 
for having to bear uch losses. The 
cotton crop has been made at con- 
siderable expense and it is therefore 
necessary to give it close attention 
now. 

4. What price will you pay for 
picking cotton? It is not the object 
of this paragraph to try to set the 
price to be paid for picking cotton 
this fall, but to call attention to 
some important things in connection 





with it. In the first place we will say 
that while the crop is not as large 
as usual, it will take two months at 
least and probably longer to house 
it. It cannot be done in a day nor 
a week or two, no matter how high 
the price of cotton goes nor how 
high the price of picking ranges nor 
how great a hurry into which some 
farmers get. High prices for picking 
do not make one hand more or less. 
Last fall many farmers gave a price 
for picking which amounted to one- 
fourth of the crop. Others gave as 
much as a third. We do not think 
the pickers ought to run the price up 
out of reason because there are few 
to do the work. On the other hand, 
we do not think farmers should cut 
the price too low just because there 
is but little cotton to pick in a neigh- 
borhood. A “‘live and let live’’ price 
should be adopted and adhered to. 
This would be just to all parties con- 
cerned. Everybody should be will- 
ing to see right prevail in a question 
‘of labor as well as anywhere else. 





To Get 15 Cents, Don't Take Less. 


J. T. Milmer, Texas Commissioner 
of Agriculture, indorses the action of 
the Farmers’ Union in fixing the price 
of cotton at fifteen cents per pound. 
He says: “It is a fair and conserva- 
tive demand. The present outlook 
of this crop and the unprecedented 
demand for cotton all over the world 
justifies it. 


“My advice to the farmers of the 
South is to join the Farmers’ Union 
in their demand for 15 cents per 
pound for cotton, and they will get 
it. The way to get it is for the 
farmers to do just as the spinners 
are doing in the pricing of cotton 
goods—not to take any less. Don't 
sell a bale for less than fifteen cents 
per pound, and it will be but a short 
time until the spinners will be run- 
ning over the benches to pay that 
price. Let the farmers stand togeth- 
er like a mountain of iron; gather 
the staple as fast as possible, put it 
in a warehouse, lock it up, and write 
15 cents a pound on the door and 





never open it for less.”’’ 


Just What You Want to Hnow About 
Vetches. 


The Kind of Soil They Like, How to Prepare It and Sow the Seed, and 
When to Graze and Mow. 


Following up other brief articles 
on the vetch as a forage crop and 
soil improver, we are glad to print 
the subjoined timely article, by Mr. 
M.:! Tracy in the Memphis News- 


mM 


In compact and intelligent 
form it a whole stack of 
questions about the value and hand- 
Says Mr. Tracy: 


Scimitar. 
answers 


ling of vetches. 


A mixture of hairy vetch and turf 
oats, whem planted on a suitable soil, 
will make more winter feed than any 
other crop we have ever seen. Un- 
fortunately the vetches do not grow 
well on all soils, but are so valuable 
where they do succeed that they are 
well worth trying on every farm. 
The best soil for them is a rich loam 
which should be heavy rather than 
light, and they rarely grow well on 
soils which are very sandy, though 
the Alabama station has grown fine 
crops where the soil was very light. 
Good alfalfa or Johnson grass land 
may usually be depended on to pro- 
duce zood yields of vetch, and we 
have seen good crops on rather dry 
clay hills. While the vetches may 
be grown without the oats, we great- 
ly prefer the mixture, as the oats 
are not only valuable for themselves, 
but they hold up the long slender 
vines of the vetch so that the yield 


of that crop is generally increased. 
Stock, especially horses and mules, 
graze the mixture much better than 
they do either crop when grown 
alone, and the mixed feed has more 
value. 


Prepare as for Oats; Seed Now. 

The ground needs no special prep- 
aration other than what should be 
given for oats, and the seeding should 
be done as soon as the land is in 
condition after the first of Septem- 
ber, though with a favorable season 
good crops are often made from No- 
vember sowing. The seeding of both 
should be lighter when sown together 
than when sown alone, a bushel of 
oats and a peck of vetch per acre 
being sufficient. As the vetch seeds 
are much smaller and heavier than 
oats, it is difficult to keep them evenly 
mixed, and it is better to sow them 
separately. The vetches will make 
little growth before January, though 
the oats will give good grazing in 
December, but with the first warm 
days of early spring the  vetches 
grow with wonderful rapidity and 
will bear heavy grazing from Feb- 
ruary until April. 


Makes Fine Hay and Will Re-Seed 
Itself. 

Where the vetch 
crop it will re-seed 


makes a gvuod 





itself freely if 
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As much better 


“No Catalogue Houses”’ 


CREAM 
Separators 


First—Always Best—Cheapest 
For Twenty- 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD 


rators as other separators are 
better than gravity creamers. 


Send for new 1907 catalogue 
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Laval 


Eight Years 


than other sepa- 
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stock is taken off the field about the 
first of April and the crop cut for 
hay when the vetch pods begin to 
ripen. This mixed hay is worth more 
than the cost of the whole crop. Af- 
ter the hay is mowed tne field may be 
plowed and planted in corn, millet 
or any other summer crop. This 
crop should be taken off by the first 
of September, after which the ground 
should be plowed and seeded with 
oats, re-seeding with vetch not being 
necessary. 

One of the most productive fields 
we know is a Johnson grass meadow 
in Central Mississippi. It was seeded 
with vetch many years ago, and since 
then has been plowed and seeded 
with oats in September. It is grazed 
from January to March or April, and 
a crop of hay cut in April or May. 
Two and sometimes three heavy cut- 
tings of Johnson grass follow this 
during the summer, and the field is 
plowed and seeded with oats again 
in September. This annual plowing 
keeps the ground mellow so that the 
Johnson grass grows finely, the vetch 
acts as an annual fertilizer, and the 
field is growing more _ productive 
each year. 

While the smooth vetch does not 
grow as large nor yield so heavily as 
the hairy vetch, it grows much better 
on ground which has not been plow- 
ed, and we have seen many places 
where it did well when sown on Ber- 
muda sod, making good grazing long 
before the Bermuda began its spring 
growth. Both are good, winter grass- 
es, and worth as much as cow peas 
for fertilizing the land, so both are 
well worth growing. 


"September in the Dairy. 


To produce good butter the factory 
must be sanitary inside and outside, 


and back of this must come clean 
cans, cows, stables, and milkers. 


Everything must be clean. 

Pure water is necessary for the 
production of good milk. Most of us 
realize the importance of providing 
sufficient water, but all are not var- 


ticular concerning its quality. To 
have the supply in the stable is very 
convenient for winter dairying, as 
the cows can then have water before 
them, and will drink little and often. 
If the cows are turned out to drink 
from a trough in the yard it should 
be done immediately before or just 
after eating. A large round tank in 
the middle of the yard is preferable 
to troughs, but in any everft do not 
place the trough near a corner, as 
this position frequently results in the 
loss or injury of a critter by hooking. 

Milk should not be allowed to 
stand in the sun, and should be ae- 
rated before it becomes cold. 

Because a cow is lean it is no sign 
she is a deep milker. Cows are lean 
because they are deep milkers, not 
deep milkers because they are lean. 

The butter market has been steady 
during the summer, and vast quanti- 
ties have gone into cold storage. The 
speculative demand kept up prices 
and enabled sellers to dispose of their 
surplus, 

Regular and systematic feeding is 
what brings results. Spasmodic feed- 
ing is a waste of feed and the ruina- 
tion of the animal. 

It does not really to pay to grow 
anything but the best. A poor ani- 
mal seldom sells for more than 
enough to pay its care and keep. 

It is better to keep a few good 
cows than a big herd of poor ones. 
There is more profit and less labor 
with the good cows. 

If you consider the cow simply as 
a milk-making machine, you should, 
like a good mechanic, keep the ma- 
chine in perfect working condition. 
This means quiet and good food. 
Farmers’ Voice. 


Let the farmers pick their cotton 
as it opens, keep it some time before 


ginning, wrap it in whole bagging 
and not in dirty rags, keep it dry 


after it is ginned and some of them 
will see 15 cents before next June. 





EK. D. Smith. 
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PEANUT GROWERS’ CONGRESS. 


Have 
the 


26-27. 


Growers to 
Convention at 
Exposition, Sept. 


American a 
Days’ 
town 
Peanut Growers’ 
will meet in Convention 
Jamestown Exposition, 

and Friday, September 
and 27, 1907. This meeting 

been arranged the Peanut 
ers’ Association, Department 
American Society of Equity. 

tend cordial invitation 
peanut grower the country 


The American 
Congress 


Hall, 
Thursday 


on 
26 
has 
Grow- 
of the 
We ex- 


every 


by 


a to 


over. 
the 


Purposes of Congress. 


(1) 
crop 


To discuss the peanut as a 
its culture, its increasing 
mercial importance, and 

(2) Ways 
means of 
for the crop. 
Association 
old; but it 
great good. 
work until 


ecom- 
etc.5 
the 
equitable 
Peanut Growers’ 
than year 
has already accomplished 

We mean to push the 
every peanut-producing 


and 
prices 


discuss 
securing 
The 
now 


To 


is less a 


Two- 
James- | 


Agency at Raleigh. 

Messrs. Editors: Bro. George F. 
Parrott, who was elected Business 
| Agent and Secretary-Treasurer of the 


| Address Alliance 


| State Alliance at its last meeting, 
desires me to ask the brethren to 
send all communications pertaining 


to the Business Agency to the under- 


signed at Raleigh, until further an- 
nouncement is made through your 
columns. Brother Parrot’s farm in- 


requiring his attention 
he has been unable 


terests are 


at this time so 





to assume the 


Agent yet. 


duties of Business 
T. B. PARKER, 
S. B. A. 


LET THE ENGINE DO THE 


WORK. 


Farmers Ought to Avail Themselves 
of the Advantages Offered by Gaso- 
line Engines—Some _— Illustrations 
of Their Advantages. 

Editors: The passing of 

the mule, the ox, as in- 

factors in the operations 


Messrs. 
the horse, 
dispensable 





community in the United States is 
organized and the growers can con-| 
trol the price of their product. 

We are anxious for farmers from | 
every peanut-growing county in the) 
Union to be present at the Congress. 
[It will an ideal time to visit the 
Exposition. The heat of summer 
will be over: and the cold of winter 
will not have begun. The program 
has been arranged so that you may 
both visit the Exposition and attend 
the meetings. 


be 








of modern farming, is foreshadowed 
in the exhibit of the International 
Harvester Company at the James- 
town Exposition now in progress 
here. Here is shown a great variety 
motors, stationary and portable, 
by which great labor-saving machines 
are operated, and _ for performing 
many functions of the horse, barn 
and field that have always been asso- 
ciated, with toil and drudgery for 
both man and beast. By pressing a 
button or turning a valve, the up-to- 


of 


‘ date farmer can plow his land, har- 
Partial Program. : : . 
: row it, sow his seed, cultivate, har- 
Thursday, Sept. 26, 11 a. m. vest and thresh his crop, saw wood 
Address of Welcome—President H.| for his kitchen, pump water for do- 
St. George Tucker, of the Exposition. | mestic or irrigation purpose, cut en- 
Response—-President C. W. Mitch-| silage, shell and grind corn, separate 
ell, of the Peanut Growers’ Associa- cream, churn butter, light his build- 
tion. |}ings by electricity and do scores of 
3 p. m.—Address: The Peanut as! other things that, while saving labor 
an Agricultural Crop——Prof. L. C.| and money, make life pleasanter for 
Corbett, Washington, D. C. | himself and his household. Power is 
Address: Farm Rotation for the| now so easily and inexpensively ap- 
Improvement of the Peanut Crop—| plied that the demand for farm mo- 
Prof. W. F. Massey, Philadelphia, Pa.| tors is as important as that for the 
Address: The Uses of the Peanut| machinery equipment. The question 
Col. L. R. Edwards, Franklin, Va.| is not ‘‘will a gasoline motor meet 
Friday, Sept. 27, 10 a. m.—-Ad-| my needs,” but ‘‘which will best serve 
dress: The Exploitation of the Pea-| my purpose?” 

nut—Dr. Livius Lankford, Norfolk, The gasoline engine has reached 
Va. the practical stage; it is now a nec- 
Address: The Organization of the} essity. The economy of its direct 
Peanut Growers—Hon. H. B. Sher- | power is undoubted. Motors shown 
man, Greensburg, Ind. | in the exhibit have been subjected 
2 p. m.—Addresses: The Financ- | to all tests, and are found ever ready 
ing of the Peanut Growers’ Associa-|and effective at a minimum of ex- 
tion—(1) Editor C. Hayes Taylor, of | pense. They require no engineer, no 
the Model Magazine, Washington, | fireman, no far-fetched water supply. 
D. C.; (2) Secretary S. B. Lee, of the | They do require a supply of gasoline 
Tobacco Growers’ Association, Ow- less than a pint per hour per horse- 
ensboro, Ky.; (3) Hon. B. B. Win- | power. A ten-horse power mo- 
borne, Murfreesboro, N. C. | tor running at full strength con- 
For further information apply to|]sumes about a gallon an hour. No 
either C. W. Mitchell, Aulander, N.| special operator is needed. When 
C., President Peanut Growers’ Asso- | ready, the farmer turns a valve, gives 
ciation, or Gilbert T. Stephenson, | the fly-wheel a revolution or two by 
Pendleton, N. C., Secretary. hand, and is then free to attend to 
A : other work; the motor will run itself 

Franklin County Alliance Oct. 10, unttl he closes the valve again. : 
’ There is shown in this exhibit a 
Messrs. Editors: The quarterly | vertical motor, mounted on a sub- 
meeting of the Franklin County | stantial truck, adapted to use on 
Farmers’ Alliance will be held on] rough roads, that may be drawn by 
second Thursday in October with] hand or by horse to any part of the 
Pope’s Chapel Sub. Hour for open-| fields or wood lot. To it is belted 
ing, 10 o’clock a. m. All the Subs/a circular saw, whereby limbs and 
in the county will please send dele-| trunks of trees can be readily con- 
gates. And we would be glad to} verted into firewood on the spot 
have as many visiting brethren as} where the tree is felled. By a sim- 
possible. Let us have a pleasant and | ple appliance the saw may be made 
profitable meeting. Dinner will be|to do the work of felling the tree. 
on the grounds for all who may at-| This motor can also be attached to 
tend. W. H. STALLINGS a thresher in the field or made to 
. cut and then haul ice from the river 
It has been estimated that the|or pond for storage against the sum- 
saving in the United States from the | mer. It can be wheeled to the dairy 
use of improved labor-saving ma-|and made to operate the churn or 
chinery in the production of the sev- | separator. Its uses are manifold and 
en chief crops amounts to $681,000,- | obvious. Its first cost is small, and 


000 a year. 





its operation inexpensive. 


age running expenses may be figured 
close to one cent per hour per horse- 
power. 

So with the stationary motors. By 
it can heavy threshing or pumping 
machinery be run as though by the 
strength of a child. A two-horse- 
power motor will operate a dynamo 
that will supply current for twenty 
electric lights of 16 candle-power 
each—more than are ordinarily need- 
ed at one time in any farmer’s house. 

And there is no danger connected 
with these motors in themselves. The 
fuel is ordinary stove’ gasoline, 
which only becomes dangerous when 
used in an enclosed room where there 
is an open light flame. It is never 
necessary to use a flame about a 
motor, as ignition is produced by an 
electric spark. The gasoline supply 
should be stored in a tank out of 
doors, in which case every element of 
danger is removed. In use the motor 
emits no smoke, scatters no sparks. 
The technical knowledge required to 
operate the motor can be very quick- 
ly acquired by any man or intelligent 


boy. In case of breakage, any part 
can be promptly supplied by the 
nearest dealer. In construction the 
motor is simplicity itself. 
a; 4.6, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Georgia as She is Bounded. 

A correspondent of the New York 

Sun, who asks anxiously for an old- 


fashioned school, gives the following 
anecdote to show how very thorough- 
ly geography is taught in an up-to- 
date city school. The small girl came 
home, and on being asked what she 
had learned to-day in the science 
just cited, answered: ‘‘Learned all 
about Georgia. Georgia’s bounded 
north by North Carolina, east by At- 
lantic Ocean, south by itself; west- 

oh, west, it isn’t bounded. Capitol is 
Mitchellville; products, cotton, gold, 
silver and diamonds. And the wild 
animals are rabbits and remuses.”’ 


The Best of 
Messrs. Editors: I 
eight papers, and I 
gressive Farmer 
any of the rest. I 
miss a single copy. 
JOHN J. 
N. C. 


Hight. 


seven or 
prize The Pro- 
more highly than 
do not want to 


take 


ROSE. 
Johnston Co., 



































Because You 
Need 
The Money 


It’s your business and if you don’t 
attend to it, who will? You cannot 
afford to keep cowsfor fun. Thatisn’t 
business, and, furthermore, it isn’t 
nec essary y. There is money in cow 
keoping a you go at it right, and be- 
sides there is more fun in going at it 
right than there is in staying wrong. 
































































































































































You need a Tubular Cream Sepe- 
rator because it will make money 
you; because it saves labor; because 
it saves time; because it means all the 
difference between cow profits and 
cow losse 

Look {into this matter; see what a 
Tubular will do for you ‘and buy one 
because you ne . 

How would y oa our book 
“Business pairyings jw | our catalog 
B. 283 both free. rite for them. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, lll. 
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CATALOG 551.3" 
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All the latest improved GUNS, FISHING reeest 

SPORTING GOODS. We carry the largest line in the South, 

See our prices. BOURNE & BOND, 359 Market, Louisville, Ky. 








ANDRAE GIANT TELEPHONES 

o One Year’s Tria 

The kind that ring even when ot hers have 
receivers down. Made especially for 
heavy farm work and used by farmers 
everywhere Write today for catalogue 
and prices. JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS 
CoO., 128 Second 8t., Milwaukee, Wis. 








ASK AND YOU SHALL 


FREE FROM 


R. WARNOCK & CO., 


NDEPENDENCE, MO. 
A 21-page booklet, chuck full of encourage- 


ment to fruit growers, especially LOVERS 
OF PEARS. 


50,000 Keiffer Pear 
Trees for Sale ! 


These are in surplus, and I can make most 
favorable terms, if ordered quick. This pear 
is the great money-maker of the South. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N. C. 
OATS FOR SALE! 


RECEIVE 








One thousand bushels APPLER 
OATS, 75 cents per bushel f. o. b. 
Hickory. 





WANTED! 


One or two thousand 
black and brown eye peas. 


Hickory Milling Co., 


HICKORY, N. C. 


bushels of 





before buying a 
buggy. Send forthe 
“Anderton” plan, the 
most liberal yet madz. 
$25, ash Bord 


ack of our Two- 


Year Somers. 
“Try 


ANDERTON 


With Your Money In Your Pocket."* Buggies, 
Surreys, Stanhopes, Driving Wagons, Spring 
agone. Pony Vehicles, Carts, Harness, etc. 

W rite for our new, 140-page catalog. 
The Anderton Mfg, Co., 35 Third St.,Cincinaat!,O. 












"NIGHT'S, wontons eran 
o Ben Sl po ete 
w milils, 

and b mak with 
Saw Mills o> sa aes Se oe 
» . Advan and eccnumics 







by no other 
Send for the book today. 
The KNIGHT Mfg. Co., 








New Plan for Early Bearing Recan Grove 


and other Fruits, free by mentioning The 
Progressive Farmer. ‘ per cent reduc- 
tion in price of trees. —. tolive. No agents. 
Freight paid. - STONE «& CO., 
Hidden Name, Friendship, Silk Fringe, 
Envelope and all other kinds of CARDS 


Thomasville, Ga. 
eA 294 i and Premium Articles. rnge Album 


of Finest Cards ana Biggest Premium it, all for a 
Farmers’ Exchange 





2centstamp. OHIO CARD COMPANY, cabis, QHIO. 











RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


Three cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate ‘word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than twenty 
thousand families reached each week. 








FOR EXCHANGE—One new Duplex Pho- 
nograph and sixty Records, all new, for Pekin 
Ducks or best offer. Write first. J. F. Fos- 
ter, South Mills, N.C. 





FOR SALE-—11-borse portable Frick engine 
in g‘od condition. A bargain to a quick 
peat. Smith & Thomas, Milton, » C. 
R ), 
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Plowhandle Talks 
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Wheat Goes Well With Crimson 
Clover. 
Messrs. Editors: In the last issue 


of The Progressive Farmer, I noticed 
that Mr. Parker, replying to Mr. 
Rowland’s inquiry about sowing oats 
and annual or crimson clover togeth- 
er, states that he has never had any 
experience with the two together. 
I have in a small way experi- 
mented with crimson clover for 
about twenty years. I have sowed 
it alone, and also with rye, wheat and 


oats. It is an advantage to sow the 
clover with some of the grains 
named, as it does not “bed’”’ so badly 
and can be mowed to better advan- 
tage. The point to be aimed at is 
io get something that will be ready 
for the mower at the same time with 
the clover. Rye is too early and 
passes the stage for cutting before 


the clover is sufficiently matured to 
zive the best results. Wheat or rust 
proof oats will come in about with 
the clover. Winter oats are a little 
too late. ft have secured more satis- 
factory crops from wheat and clover 
together than from any other com- 
bination. 

My experience with vetch is limited 
to a small piece of poor land the past 
season. The were satis- 
factory that I shall try it on a larger 
this fall. 


results so 

scale 
N. 

N. 


: 
C. 


GULLEY. 


Forest, 


Wake 





Duroc Jersey Pig Gains 65 Pounds in 
a Month, 


Messrs. Editors: The record of 
two Duroe pigs at this place is re- 


markable enough to be of general in- 


terest. They belong to Dr. W. J. 
Copeland and are now about ten 
months old, one a male, the other a 
female. The following record of 
weights tells a story of wonderfully 
rapid growth: 

Male. Female 
a A ee 133 Ibs. 126 Ths. 
ca 198 169 
pe ee 233 211 
September 1..... 290 =H | 


While this record is almost beyond 


belief I must say it is true, as I saw 
them weighed myself on the dates 
given. The pigs are not extra fat 


but in good living order. 

G. W. FETZER, 
Vice President Eastern Farmers’ 
Convention. 


Polk Co., Tenn. 


Growing Flax in the South. 


Editors: Please give your 
opinion of the growing of flax in 
this part of the State. It looks to 
me like present good prices of cotton 
and wool might bring flax in greater 
demand. 


Messrs. 


G. W. MEADOWS. 
Bladen Co., N. C. 


Prof. W. F. 


that flax 


success 


Massey. ) 
1 do not think can be 
made a commercial in North 
Carolina in competition with the vir- 
gin soils of the Northwest. Of course 
flax will grow here, but we can grow 
cotton, which the Northwest cannot 
and they can beat us in flax. Hence 
it is always better to. stick the 
crops that suit one’s climate and soil 


(Answer by 


lo 


best. Flax is grown either for the 
seed or the fibre, and for both the 
West and Northwest can beat us 
badly. The Southern farmer should 
study the most economical methods 


for producing cotton, for at 


prices there is a great profit in cotton 


present 


ot those who farm right. When one 
farms right and has adopted the 
most labor-saving methods for pro- 
ducing cotton, he will be ready to 
make a profit in cotton if the price 
should go down. 











Kind of Grass for a Grove. 


Messrs. Editors: I see in this week’s 


paper a request from Mr. J. M. Tom- 
berlin about what to put in his 
grove. I would advise him to get 
T. W. Wood’s seed catalogue and 
get No. 4 grass mixture for his 
grove. 

But I am writing this to say, that 
it is a very dangerous thing to a 
grove of nice trees to plow up the 
land about them, especially in the 


spring of the year. I have seen some 
beautiful groves ruined by the plows 


cutting the roots and causing the 
trees to blight and die. At my old 
home is a grove of several acres, 


and many of the beautiful trees were 
lost this way. 

I would suggest that Mr. Tom- 
berlin prepare his land by harrows, 
and not take a plow in it at all. 
Put down about 400 pounds of good 
barn fertilizer and plenty of seed and 





in three or four weeks he will have 
a beautiful lawn. If done now he 
can graze on it next year. 
H. F. FREEMAN. 
Johnston Co., N. C. 
Orchard Grass for Groves. 

Messrs. Editors: I see that Mr. J. 
M. Tomberlin, of Mecklenburg Co., 
Va., wants to sow a grass that will 
grow in the shade. I will say that 
[I have a grove of white oaks on 
which | sowed orchard grass and 


turnips in April and on which I have 
a good set of grass. I also have 
other groves of walnut and locust, 
on which I sowed orchard grass and 
oats and from which | am cutting 
fairly good crops of hay. 

I pasture the land after I cut 
grass until first of March, and 
land is getting better every 
In fact, orchard grass will do better 
in the shade and on worn land than 
any other that I have sown. 
And I believe that if a man on steep 
and worn land will plow deep and 
sow orchard grass and clover that 
it is about all the terrace that he 
will need. 

If | had 
to drain I 
and wall each 
10 inches and cover 
replace the muck. 

E. J. FAULKNER. 
McDowell Co., W. Va. 


the 
the 
year. 


grass 


land that I wanted 
would ditch to the gravel 
wall to the height of 
with stone 


wel 


6 or 
and 


Tenant System the Stumbling Block 
to Progressive Farming. 
Messrs. Editors: Not an 
your valuable weekly that does 
interest, instruct, but especially was 
this true of your issue of September 
5th, containing Dr. Knapps thought- 
ful talk and Mr. Massey’s suggestive 
letter. May I at your hands, 
how these things can be practically 
carried out, under our present sys- 
tiem of negro tenantcy? Does not 
the agricultural weal of the State 
demand a departure from this de- 
structive custom? 
M. J. 
e. 


of 
not 


issue 


ask 


BATTLE. 
Halifax Co., N. 


Some Virginia Farmer Should Adver- 
tise Seed Wheat. 

Will 

of some 

furnish me 


please 
reliable 
some 


Editors: 
give me the name 
farmer who could 
seed wheat. 

1 prefer 


Messrs. you 


Vir- 
does 


from 
way it 


having wheat 
ginia, as my neighbors 
better in this section. 

I noticed through your paper some 
time ago the names of several varie- 


ties, among them were Gypsy and 
Nigger. Would like to know who 
I can get the Gypsy from, providing 
it is adapted to Tennessee. 
ED. ROBINSON. 
James Co., Tenn, 











What an Agricultural Education is 


Worth. 

I wish to express to you my ideas 
concerning the value of an education 
given at the A. & M. College. We 
have one man with a diploma from 
the A. & M. College settled in our 
community, who I think is worth a 
thousand dollars a year to the farm- 


ers of this community, because he 
has progressive ideas and under- 
stands the science of agriculture. 


Every man in our community has his 
eye turned on this man. The educa- 
tion is practical. 

G. 
N. 


L. 
Ws 


FLETCHER. 
Durham Co., 


The big competition poultry shows 


will open at the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion October 22, and last ten days. 
The exhibit will be made in one of 


the largest buildings of the Exposi- 
tion, and Mr. John A. Murkin, Jr., of 


Nashville, Tenn., will be in charge. 
As this will be a contest in which 


birds from the Noth, South, Kast, and 
West will come together in consider- 
able numbers, the results. will 
watched with more than ordinary in- 
terest. 


be 





8 Per Cent Preferred Stock 


One of our active corporations has de- 
cided to pay 8 per cent on a small issue of 
preferred stock to run ten years. The 
company pays the taxes, and cannot have 
more than one-third of itsstock preferred. 
‘These conditions, together with the excel- 
lent management make this an attractive 
investment. Will be pleased to furnish 
full details. We also have some very de- 
sirable common stock for sale. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST CO. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Capital and Surplus $335,000.00 
E. P. WHARTON, President 
A. M. SCALES, Gen. Counsel 
R. C. HOOD, Asst. Manager 








NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRINTING 


THE MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 





RALEIGH, N. C., 


Has recently enlarged its plant, and to those 
who ha e been inquiring as to its facilities, 
we would say that two or three additional 
weekly or monthly pspers can he published 
by this company They print The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Biblical Kecorder, Raleigh 
Christian Advocate, The Merchants Journal, 
etc.—seven in all—in addition to doing a nice 
business in printed stationery of all kinds. 

If you are thinking of starting a paper, or 
if you are not satisfied with your present 
arrangement, write to thom. They will also 
be glad to make you a bid on printing your 
business or social stationery. Their work is 
guarant ed. 












Patterns 


$1.50 Pair. 





Cole Oat Sower and Guano Distributor, $8.50 


Lace Curtains Like These 
$1.50 PAIR. 


4 


Ruffled net Curtains, 3 yards long, 
with Rennaisance insertion and edge, 
$1.50 pair. Same style curtains with 
lace insertion can be had for $2.00, 
$2 25, $2.50, up to $3.50 pair. ’T will 
be to youradvantage to write us about 
anything you want in Lace Curtains. 
We’re recognized as the leading store 
of the South in this respect. 


Miller & Rhoads, 


RICHMOND, - - VIRGINIA. 









Sower. It pays them and it will pa 


your Oat Drill, tought of your agents W. 
am more than pleased with it. 


to raise any oats at all. 
to try one last fall. I have just thrashed 


lurrow. 
Consider these points: 


to sow oats any time in the fall 


and durable, only $8 50. 


The Cole Mfg. Co., - 


Many of the biggest and best farmers use and endorse this Oat 
y you. 
of the foremost farmers in North Carolina: 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 
GENTLEMEN—In reply to yours of recent date as to how I am pleased with 


I have been trying to raise oats on our sandutiils 
for the last thirty )ears by sowing the old way (broadcast), also with one of the 
Wes ern Drills, and have made failure after failure until 1 bad almost quit trying 
But seeing so much said in praise of your drill I concluded 


weighing 36 lbs. to the bustel, off of one and one-half acres 
farmers cannot raise all the oats thsy want by using your 
Yours truly, E 


The Sower drills the oats and fertilizes 
them at the same trip; it insures oats against winter killing; it is safe 


row Sower; you can sow oats in cotton or corn without damage to the 
crops; oats will stand dry spring better and will yield more per acre. 
The machine is a fine Guano Distributor for all purposes. 
If your merchant does not have them send 
us your order and will ship Freight Prepald, $8.50 


Send your order or write for further information at once to 


Read this letter from one 






RIGGSBEE, N. C., July 26, 1907. 


L. London & Son last fall, would say L 


mv oats and got eighty-three bushels, 
l see no reason why 
Drill, sowing in the open 
. M. FEARRINGTON, 


or winter with the Open Fur- 


It is cheap 





- Charlotte, N. C. 
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Housewives of 


the 


WHEN YOU ARE BUYING FLOUR, 
BUY THE BEST. 


IT IS 








WILLIAM TRUE FLOUR 








made from the best Ohio 
wheat. It will make the 
finest, most delicious hot 


biscuits, elegant cakes and 
finest pastry you ever had 
in your home. For sale 


everywhere. Ask for it. 


MADE BY 
THE ANSTED & BURK CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





FRUIT 





so much. 


Apple and Peach in Lots of 100 or Over 
Why pay two to five prices for all kinds 
of nursery stock to cover agents’ profits 
and bad debts, when we, by employing no 
agents and making no bad debts—selling for cash direct 
to the people at lowest wholesale rates—will save you 
a 23 years experience, 1,000,000 higheclass 
fruit trees, 50,000,000 strawberry plants. Frost 
proof cabbage plants for early spring crop. Safe and 
cheap delivery anywhere in the United States. 
able book on fruit growing free to buyers. 


Strawberry Plants 


Write today for free catalogue. Mention this paper. Address 


| Dept. F Continental Plant Co., 














e 


Le 


Valu- 


Low in 
Propor- 
tion 






Kittrell, N.C. 











SEND YOUR ORDER FOR 


SEEDS 


TO 
DIGGS & BEADLES 
The Seed Merchants 


RICHMOND, VA. 


We are headquarters for Grass and 
“lover Seeds, Rape, Vetches, Alfalfa, 
Seed Grains, etc of the highest quality 
and germination. Cargo New Crop 
Crimson ( lover just received. Write 
for prices, 





REDUCED RATES TO JAMES- 
TOWN EXPOSITION. 


The Norfolk and Southern Railway an- 
nounce that Coach tickets which heretofore 
have only been sold to Norfolk and return 
account of Jamestown Exposition on Tues- 
aay+, will hereafter, until further advised, 
also be on sale each Friday: From Golds- 
bo-o, $3 60; Kinston, $3.60; New Berne, $3.60; 
Washington, $3 25 

Tickets on sale Tuesday and Friday of each 
week, limited to seven (7) days, including 


date ofs le. 
C. HUDGINS, 


R. E. L. BUNCH, H. 
Trattic Manage”, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
















THE MAN WHO SWEARS BY 
THE FISH BRAND SLICKER 
os, ieee 


out of some 
other make 


“OWER:s 


“AISH BRN 


Clean - Light - Durable 
Guaranteed Waterproof 
and Sold Everywhere 
at $300 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
REE FOR THE ASKING 


Av TOWER CO BOSTON U SA 
towte Canadian CO LIMITED TOROMT 

















“3W” STRAWBERRY, 


Staminate, vigorous, prolific plant maker, 
enormously productive, of large, sweet, lus- 
cious beauties. Red through and throagh 
with beautiful luster. A marvel inthe straw- 
bery world. Write to 


W. W. WALLACE, Harriman, Tenn., 


For Descriptive Circulars and 
festimonials. 














All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘Aunt Mary,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





The sweet September days are here, 
The days of misty dreaming; 
The haze, the cloud, and then the 
clear 
Sweet autumn beauty gleaming. 
The sweet September days that bring 
Such drifts of golden weather, 
And round us with their shadows 
cling— 
Gray days and gold together. 


The sweet September days of song, 
The days of dream and story, 
The days of sweetness that belong 

To wonderlands of glory. 
The sweet September days go by 
With all their tender feeling, 


Sweet September Days. 





Through earth and air and sea and 
sky, 
A mystic sweetness stealing. 


The sweet September days, 
heart, 
With touch of autumn’s splendor; 
The drift, the dream, the haze, sweet- 
heart, 
Of grace divinely tender. 
The sweet September days that call 
From wooded hill and hollow: 
“Oh, come, ye sweethearts, one and 
all, 
My footsteps follow, follow 
—Baltimore Sun. 


sweet- 


? 





Aunt Mary Finds All Hearts 


I found when distributing maga- 
zines after my talk at the recent 
Farmers’ Convention in Raleigh, held 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, that there were more calls 
for those bearing upon children and 
child life than for any other. The 
young mothers and fathers wanted 
them for their children, the older 
mothers and fathers wanted them 
for their grandchildren. and the 
aunts and uncles were equally as in- 
terested. 

There is one form of amusement 
for a child of which he never tires, 
that is the telling of a story, and the 
loyalty of the young heart is quickly 
shown, for he rarely cares for a nov- 
elty, just the same old story, over 
and over again. If you will take 
the trouble to have these first stories 
tales of truth and of high ideals, the 
loyalty to them will be just as great 
as to the inane, silly, valueless tale. 
An excellent article from the pen of 
Elizabeth L. Stocking, in “American 
Motherhood,” for August, pursues 
this line of thought so well that I 
give it to the Home Circle, as fol- 
lows: 

“Tell me a story, O please tell me 
a story!’’ 

What person who has been with 
children at all, has not often, often 
heard this cry? And then we tell 
some silly tale about Sally and her 
cat, or Tom and his dog, or the 
naughty little boy that stole jam, or 
the good little girl that never tore 








Turned Toward the Children. 


her clothes. And the dear little 
children look at us with wide open 
eyes and take it all in and enjoy it, 
but we feel, after all, that we are 
feeding them with poor trash. 

Many of the modern children’s 
books are not much better, and it is 
a wonder that the children do not 
feel, when reading them, like the 
little boy who said he didn’t like 
to go to church meetings for children 
because everybody talked and acted 
so silly; he would a great deal rather 
go to a grown-up meeting. 

What shall we do, then? In the 
old days, children were brought up 
on Bible stories, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Gullivers Travels, and Swiss Family 
Robinson. These are always good. 
And why should not the children like 
the stories that we enjoy—some of 
them? My little niece listened with 
happy interest to the stories of Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream and Mer- 
chants of Venice. What could be 
more thrilling than the adventures of 
Oliver Twist or the story of Little 
Nell? The tales of .mythology, too, 
will fascinate them. Then there are 
“Hiawatha,” ‘Evangeline,’ Tenny- 
son’s “Lady Clare,’’ and O, so many 
others that we can tell. They will 
not enjoy them any the less when 
they are old enough to read them, 
and all the time, they will be form- 
ing a taste for good literature. Thus 
a bulwark will be raised to shield 
them against the deluge of silly nov- 
els which may assail them later.” 

AUNT MARY. 








Gems of Household Wisdom by Mrs. 
Hardy. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Silver may be 
easily and nicely cleaned by rubbing 
it with a piece of Irish potato dipped 
in common baking soda. 


A cheap furniture polish that will 
keep tables, ete., in good condition 
can be made of equal parts of spirits 
turpentine and olive oil. Apply with 
a piece of flannel, afterwards polish- 
ing with a dry cloth. 

Safe method of fastening on loose 
lamp tops: Mix plaster of Paris into 
a soft mass with warm water, and 
put on quickly before it hardens. 


A cheap cement for mending 
stoves, stopping rat holes, ete., can 
be made by mixing equal parts of 
nice red clay, sifted ashes, and salt. 
Stir together well, mix up soft, and 
apply smoothly. 


To remove iron rust from clothes, 
wet salt with lemon juice, put on the 





spots and lay out in the sun. 








To retain youth, one must forget 
the past, make the best of the pres- 
ent, and not worry over the future. 

MRS. G. W. H. 

Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


[Fall cleaning will soon be in full 
force, so the foregoing tried recipes 
are especially timely. Do not put off 
the fall cleaning, but accomplish it 
while we may work in the bright 
sunshine instead of in the frost and 
cold winds.—Aunt Mary.] 


Recipe Made More Definite. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Just a line or 
two this morning to tell you of my 
success with some of your recipes. 
The first one for tomato pickle, in 
the Home Circle of August 22nd, I 
tried Saturday and it is simply fine. 
I have put up eight quarts and only 
wish I had eight more. I must tell 
you, though, that there is one point 
indefinite about the recipe, and that 
is the quantity of salad oil. The re- 
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cipe says ‘“‘half bottle salad _ oil,” 
which you instantly see is not a very 
definite direction. I purchased what 
is sold as a pint bottle to use with 
two pecks of tomatoes, and found 
this a little too much. Judging from 
my own experience, I should say the 
half-pint bottle would be sufficient 
for two pecks of: green tomatoes. I 
will write about the other recipes 
another time. I hope many of the 
Home Circle readers will try these 
recipes and write to you about them. 
[ am anxious to make some Spanish 


pickles according to the recipe of 
“Rose Smith.’ Good-bye. 
NANCY. 
Pitt Co., N. C. 


A Bad Sort of “Big Time.” 


Dear Aunt Mary: I was especially 
interested in the letter written by 
“Brown-Eyed Lula.’’ It was right to 
the point, especially the last sentence, 
“Girls, look before you leap.’’ There 
is a volume in that one sentence, and 
how much more pleasure, peace, and 
happiness many girls would now see 
had they taken heed to that one 
thing. 

“Brown-Eyed Lula’ again express- 
ed my sentiments when she said a 
drunkard is a ‘‘terrible being.’’ There 
is no sight more sickening than to 
pass a saloon door and see a blear- 
eyed, rum-soaked man come stagger- 
ing out, his pockets full of bottles, 
jostling against everyone who chances 
to be in his way. And then to think 
that some girls had much rather 
keep company with boys who drink 


whiskey, curse, swear, and fight! J 
know whereof I speak, for I have 
been ‘“‘turned down” by girls for 


just such company, but when I find 
out that they want to keep such 
company, why then I do not want to 
keep such company as theirs. They 
call themselves having a ‘‘big time,”’ 
but if I have got to curse, swear, 
fight, get drunk, and try to burst the 
roads open every Sunday trying to 
out-drive somebody else to have a 
“big time’’ with the girls, then f 
never expect to have a “big time.” 
I will do as did the old colored 
preacher up the tree with a bear at 
the roots, I will ‘‘stay right here.” 
OBSERVER. 
Nash Co., N. 


Not 


The late Henrik Isben upheld the 
superiority of women in his dramas, 
but in real life he considered them 
inferior to man in many lines of use- 
fulness generally classed as feminine. 
For example, his friend, John Paul- 
sen, says in the London Times, that 
one of Ibsen’s maxims was: 

“No woman could write a cook 
book and no woman can sew a but- 
ton on fast.” 

He lived up to the latter part of 
his dictum. When he detected 
loose button on any of his garments, 
he retreated to his own den, locked 
himself in, and with elaborate prepa- 
rations sewed the button on. 

He took as much pains with the 
job as he would with the final, fair 
if one of his plays. Then he 
used to brag about the performance, 
saying that he would not put trust in 
a button sewed on by any woman- 
not even by his wife. 

His wife used to laugh with a 
quaintly ironical expression on these 
oceasions. She confided to Paulsen 
that she secretly resewed all the but- 
tons that the poet had sewn, sewed 
them as only a woman can, she said. 
He always forgot to fasten the thread 
and the buttons would come off in a 
few days if she did not look after 
them. 

‘But 


Above Buttons. 


a 


copy 


don’t undeceive him,” the 


faithful wife added, appealingly; ‘“‘it 
makes him so happy to think that he 
Review. 


does it.’’—The Farmers’ 








There are Good People—Even Best 
People—in Both Sections. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I heard of a live- 
ly tilt recently between two ladies, 
brought about by an article extoll- 
ing the beauty and virtue of South- 
ern womanhood. The article was 
all right, and I can respond heartily 
to every word of it—with the con- 
stant mental reservation, ‘‘Just the 
same North.’’ 

I do sincerely wish the day might 
come when all these sectional lines 
could be wholly obliterated. I have 
not traveled extensively, but I have 
lived for several years each in dif- 
ferent sections of both North and 
South. I find conditions practically 
the same both sides “the line.’ I 
have enjoyed ‘‘Southern hospitality” 
to the full. It is no myth. Nowhere 
on earth have I found freer welcome 
than that extended by some lovely 
Southern homes. But I have en- 
joyed equally sweet hospitality in 
Northern homes. 

I have seen something of “South- 
ern chivalry” in all its charm, but 1 
have seen just as much and just as 
true nobility North of the Ohio. 

An old soldier of the Confederacy 
was telling me once of a wild charge 
upon the Federal position in which 
he was sorely wounded. His com- 
rades were repulsed and he was left 
helpless. As the enemy charged af- 
ter them a “blue coat’’ stopped long 
enough to drag him to the foot of a 
tree, pillow his head upon its roots, 
and give him a drink of water. That 
night he was carried, with others, 
both blue and gray, to the field hos- 
pital. As he was’ carried through 
the lines a stalwart soldier noticing 
the color of his uniform said, ‘‘He’s 
the wrong kind, boys; I’ll fix him.” 
His bayonet was at the man’s breast 
when a Federal officer sprang for- 
ward, struck the fellow a blow across 
the face with his sword that landed 
him flat of his back, and abusing 
him roundly for his cowardly bru- 
tality, ordered him in irons. 

As the old gentleman told me, his 
only comment was: ‘I never saw 
either of them again; but one was 
a gentleman, the other a brute.” 

So it goes everywhere, and all the 
time. As I look back over my short 
life and limited experience, I recall 
families both North and South that 
exemplified fully the lovely charac- 
teristics described in the article men- 
tioned. On the other hand, I recall 
families in both sections in which 
every noble aspiration seems drown- 
ed in money greed, or the foolish 
desire for social pre-eminence; and 
again, families and _ individuals in 
both sections who give no evidence 
of ever having possessed a noble as- 
piration to be drowned. 

All of which leads me to say, “A 
man’s a man or a’ that.’ Let us 
try to judge him or what he proves 
himself to be, not by where he comes 
from. ; 

“East, West, home’s best,’ and | 
certainly have no quarrel with any 
man for loving his home and its sur- 
roundings, but let us always strive 
to consider that had our home been 
anywhere else, we should still love 
it and its surroundings best of al)l 
the world. 

So if we come into contact with 
one or even with a number ot very 
disagreeable persons from a certain 
locality, let us try to overcome the 
very natural tendency to judge that 
locality by the sample we've seen. 
Perhaps they were culls. And if we 
should chance to meet some perfect- 


ly charming from a certain place, 
iet us not rush there at once and 
run for office. One swallow don't 


make a summer (or supper, either) 
and there might be some _ people 
even there who would say mean 
things about us. 

Heaven, after all, is the only place 
of perfect satisfaction, and I under- 











stand my Bible to teach that the best 
way to make sure ofenjoying its sat- 
isfaction is, after believing on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, to look more 
upon the perfections of our fellow- 
men than upon their imperfections. 
May God bless all the true-heart- 
ed, noble, high-minded people in ev- 
ery section of our fair, broad land 
and in all the earth, and may His 
Spirit reach and save all those who 
sare nothing for any of these things. 
Yours for everything.that is good, 
HENRY M. DANIEL. 
Madison Co., N. C. 





Pass it On. 


“You’re a great little wife, and I 
don’t know what I would do without 
you.” And as he spoke he put his 
arms about her and kissed her, and 
she forgot all the care in that mo- 
ment, says a wise exchange. And, 
forgetting all, she sang as she wash- 
ed the dishes, and sang as she made 
the beds, and the song was heard 
next door, and a woman there caught 
the refrain and sang also, and two 
homes were happier because he had 
told her that sweet old story, the 
story of the love of a husband for a 
wife. As she sang, the butcher boy 
who called for the order heard it, 
and went out whistling on his jour- 
ney, and the world heard the whistle, 
and one man, hearing it, thought, 
“Here is a lad who loves his work, 
a lad happy and contented.”’ 

And because she sang her heart 
was mellowed, and as_ she swepr 
about the back door, the cool air 
kissed her on each cheek, and she 
thought of a poor old woman she 
knew, and a little basket went over 
to that home, with a quarter for a 
crate or two of wood. 

So because he kissed her and prais- 
ed her the song came, and the influ- 
ence went out and out. 

Pass on the praise. 


[We wish we knew the name of 
the ‘‘wise exchange”’ to which credit 
belongs for this pretty little prose- 
poem. It has come to us without 
credit, but we cannot omit to express 
a feeling that the name of the author 
ought not to be forgotten.—Progres- 
sive Farmer. ] 





“Chillun Talk.” 


’ 


“Plant in the moon,” the neighbors 
say, 
“In the full, put cotton down; 
In the slim o’ the moon set taters 
out, 


Fer they fruits below the groun’.’ 
Now lemme study. Is that right, 
Er is it t’ other way? 
Which moon fer whut—Thar’s too 
much moon 
An’ pore sandhill to pay! 


They say that three mont’s frum the 
night 
The katydid fust calls, 
Shore as the world, all still an’ white, 
The fust frost ups an? falls. 
But ’spose it ’s way in lonesome 
woods 
The katydid commence? 
Er ’spose the frost so light you can’t 
see it along the fence? 


ain't in fur-fetched 
things. 
It's loafers thinks ’em up, 
While we-all plant an’ plow 
grub 
To fill our plate an’ cup. 
It sounds to me like chillun 


Thar no good 


an’ 


talk, 


Fitten fer lazy kids. 
The moon’s a long ways frum the 
yeth 


An’ frost frum katydids. 
—John Charles McNeill in Charlotte 
Observer. 





When You Go to the Exposition 


Stop with S. Otho Wilson, 327 34th Street 
Newport News, nearest city to Exposition 
Rooms 60c. to $1.00 per night. 












A Woman Who Makes a 
Bee Keeping. 


Success of 


Mrs. Emma Shugart, who lives one 
mile east of Jonesville, has demon- 
strated the fact again this year that 
there is money in bee culture. For 
the past fifteen years or more Mrs. 
Shugart has been giving much of 
her attention to the bee business. 
She now has an extensive apiary at 
her home, besides two additional 
apiaries on this side of the river in 
Surry County. 

By much study and attention to 
the subject she learned to handle 
them as easily, and more intelligent- 
ly, than the ordinary house-wife han- 
dles her chickens. 

The honey season for this year is 
now practically over and as a result 
of this year’s operation she took, in 
all, about 8,000 pounds, most of 
which is very fine quality sourwood 
honey. She has already sold about 
$1,000 worth besides keeping enough 
for family use. 

She had this season about 140 co!- 
onies of honey gatherers. There is 
money in keeping bees, but they 
must have attention; they will not 
succeed well without attention.—EI- 
kin Times. 


Don’t You Know 
that Craddock-Terry Co.’s 


Long Wear Shoes 


wear longer than other shoes at the 
same price ? If not, try a pair of these 
celebrated shoes and be convinced. 


a athuahe Po 


Pianos 


are especially adapted for the Southern 
climate. Ifyou buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano 
that will stand by you; what the climate 
is does not matter. Let us send you our 
catalogue telling why it is the best. We 
will place a piano in your home on triai 
and take your old instrument in ex 
change. CASH or EASY PAYMENTS. 


Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co.. 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


























Ironing Made Easy 


“FOR $2" 
Saves Fuel 
Saves time 
Saves the 


Bi lroner 
For further particulars write 


L. Medlin, State Agt., Monroe, N.C. 


We want agents in every county. If 
you want to make easy money—it sells 
itself. Enclose 2c stamped self-addressed 
envelope for full instructions, for work, 
ete. 


For Sale! 
Two Valuable Farms 


Situated in Cumberland County,on the Cape 
Fear River, six and ten miles south of Fay- 
etteville. First contains 250 acres, well adapt- 
ed to all crops, but superior for trucking and 
fruit growing. Six-horse crop cleared, and 
the wood land weil timbered. Second con- 
tains 250 acres of fine farming land. Four- 
horse crop cleared, rest well timbered. Fail- 
ing health the cause of sale. 
For particulars, address 


J. A. GAINEY, 
Sherwood, N. C. 





























wood — fo 
lawns, churches and cemeteries — also heavy stew 
picket fence—sold direct to consumer. Catalogue Free 
WARD FENCE CO., Box 91, Marion, Ind 
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OCEAN GETTING NARROWER. 


The race of the big ocean steamships is ove 
and the Atlantic Ocean is six hours, or about 150 
miles, narrower than it ever was before. The 


Lusitania’s trial for long distance speed was made 
on her maiden trip across the seas, and it is cer- 
tain that when her machinery and men do a little 
more team work together, as the base-ball people 
she will be able to break her own record and 


say, 


cross the ocean in less than five days. As it was, 


she made the trip in 5 days and 54 minutes, as 
against the record of 5 days, 7 hours and 23 min- 
nutes of her smaller sister, the Lucania. The 


whooping big welcome the new ship received when 
New York 


morning was an uncontrollable expression of ‘“ani- 


she sailed into the port at Thursday 


mated satisfaction.”’ Another wonderful achieve- 


modern science illustrated in the 


the 


ment of was 


working of wireless system of telegraphy by 
which the progress of the Lusitania was communi- 
cated day by day from mid-ocean to the land sta- 
of 


as to 


tions on either side of the ocean—a_ system 


communication now so universal on the sea 


attract no special attention. 
es 


HE MINISTERED TO MANKIND. 


At one of the great expositions of recent years, 
there was in the art building a canvas upon which 


any one might look with uncovered head and emo- 


tions of reverent joy. At first glance the color- 
tone was sombre enough, but gladness broke 


through the meaning to him who lingered a mo- 
ment to get it. Crouching in the deep darkness of 
the rocky desert was a group of pitiful groping hu- 
man 


figures. They were huddled together now, 


among the rocks, and all their faces were turned 


in the same direction. How deep the darkness 
was, the light of a single glowing star alone re- 


vealed! It was the only star in all the blind face 


of heaven, but how glorious it was! The more one 
gazed, the more dazzling the beauty it spilled in a 


tender flood of light upon that wide waste of night. 


it was the artist’s representation of the passage 
in Holy Writ wherein ‘“‘the people which sat in 


darkness saw great light, and to them which sat 
in the region and shadow of death light is sprung 
up.” 

At the 
was, they, took Dr. P. 
the 


he wished his body to rest. 


other last it 
L. 


grounds of 


Morganton day, Thursday 


Murphy and buried him 
in front the State Hospital where 
He had been the only 
superintendent of that institution, and had served 
it 


twenty-four years with ever-increasing reputa- 


tion. His life and his great talents he had de- 
voted to the care and curing of the insane. With 


the highest professional efficiency, he possessed 


the rare combination of extraordinary executive 


and business ability. Born October 23, 1848, in 


Sampson County, N. C 
School, 
University of Maryland. 


he was educated at Bing- 


ham the the 
Va., 


physician 


University of Virginia, and 


He was at Staunton, 


where he served some time as ussistant 


at the Western Insane Asylum, when he was called 


to take charge of the State Hospital at Morgan- 


ton. 
Dr. 


in whom the light of reason had “‘clean gone out”’ 


Murphy has served mankind well. For those 


he tried to provide the best care known to the 


professional world; for those in whom the light of 


reason Was but a faint flickering spark he sought 


with all his talents and power some means of 
restoration. To many of them that sat in mental 
darkness, the Author of Life used Dr. Murphy as 


a glad and eager instrument to bring back light 
and reason and joy again. His was true great- 
ness—-the greatness of service to suffering man- 
kind. 
J 4 
A COTTON-HUNGRY WORLD. 
The close of the cotton year on September Ist 


was the occasion for the publication of some fig- 


ures of absorbing interest bearing upon this uni- 


versally demanded staple. One of the most strik- 
ing things brought out by the statistics was, that 
18,500,000 bales, 1,500,000 


bales remain on hand as a surplus. 


of the world’s crop ot 
A more strik- 
ing thing about the situation is, that this surplus 
seems to have no appreciable depressing effect up- 
on present prices of cotton. 

The absence of such effect 
(1) The 
for this year, and (2) the universal prospering in- 
The 119,000,- 
000 spindles in all parts of the world which spun 
17.000,000 


is due apparently to 


two causes: prospect of a shorter crop 


crease in facilities for spinning it. 


bales of cotton last year have grown 


into for 
added 2, 


half the increase for the en- 


123,000,000 spindles equally as hungry 


this year’s crop. Great Britain alone - 
000,000 spindles, or 
tire world. The same rate of increase, 4 per cent, 
was made in New England or Northern mills with 
the addition of 400,000 spindles, while the South- 
ern States with an addition of nearly three quar- 
ters of a million spindles score an § per cent rate 
of increase in a single year. In Europe, the East 


Indies, Japan, China, Canada, and Mexico the busi- 


ness of building new mills and adding to present 
ones goes on at a rate the world never saw be- 
fore. 

With 123,000,000 hungry spindles busily buz- 


zing at their wonderful work, only a month would 
be needed to lick up the last year’s world surplus 
half And that month 


has nearly expired already. No wonder, then, that 


of a million and a bales. 


this surplus makes so small an impression upon 


prices. Twelve months ago, with not only no sur- 
plus, but a deficiency of over 600,000 bales, the 


price of cotton was three cents less than the mar- 
ket to-day. No matter if the price is fifteen cents, 
it now appears likely that as soon as the new crop 
of cotton can put on its traveling costume (and the 
neater it is clothed, the better), it will take up its 
journey in a thousand directions over land and 
sea to answer the call of the spindles 
5 7 
BEGINNING 
The 


supplying raw 


THE SOUTH JUST TO SPIN. 


The important part taken by 


both 
and in building the mills to convert it into manu- 


Progressive 
Farmer’s territory in cotton 
factured goods is enough to thrill with feelings of 
hope and pride every one of our readers who finds 


joy in seeing this long impoverished section abound 


again in prospering enterprises. It has just been 
mentioned that in a single year the Southern 


States have made an 8&8 per cent increase in their 


spinning facilities—-double the rate of increase in 


the North and in England. During the year these 


mills have spun 88,684 bales of cotton more than 
the year before, and it is not improbable that an- 


other year, if labor can be secured, will see an 


augmentation of 100,000 bales in the consumption 
The 


consumed was 


of Southern mills. greatest gain in volume 


North 
which is now declared by the New York Financial 


of cotton made in Carolina, 


Chronicle “to be the banner State of the South in 
number of mills and amount of raw material turn- 
ed into goods.’ It is, of course, a 


The 


of 


matter to cause 
that 


the 700 cotton mills in the Southern States, 600 


Progressive Farmer much gratification 


are in the five States embraced within its territory 


and that its own State occupies so conspicuous a 


place in this favored group. 


Yet we have hardly begun to spin cotton, Eng- 


land has twice as many spindles as the whole of 


the United States. Though the cotton fields of 











the South added last year 743,000 spindles to their 
mills, as against 400,000 added by Northern mills. 
the South yet has only 10,000,000 of the 26,000.- 
0090 spindles in the United 


States. And the spin- 


dles of the entire South are not only not able to 
spin half of the South’s cotton crop, but the 26.- 
000,000 spindles of the entire country do not vet 
spin the half of it. As a matter of fact, all the 
mills of the South put together consume only 
about half as much cotton as is raised by the 
four cotton States in The Progressive Farmer's 


But 
mills are coming rapidly to the cotton fields. 
& 
FOR 


territory. it is unmistakable that the cotton 


MORE 
And 


strong, 


MILLS CALL BETTER FARMING. 


this movement in manufacturing has a 


The 
much 


positive bearing upon agriculture. 


main point is not that the mills will draw 
of their help from the farms, though this is not 
But 


atract a single laborer from the farms, the present 


without importance. if the mills should not 
increase in manufacturing in the South would still 
be filled with significance for the farming inter- 
ests. 

Time and space are wanting now to pursue the 
subject in detail, but it may be noted broadly (1) 
that the increase in manufacturing population is 
bound to stimulate the local market and prices for 
(2) this 
coupled with the accumulation of vast money prof- 


truck and dairy products, and fact 
its will surely increase the price of farm lands. 

With the increase of manufacturing there comes 
an increase of population to be fed from the farm 
and the form 


wages and profits, with not a single acre of land 


a vast increment of money in of 


added to the country. This means, in a nutshell, 


that farm lands will be higher, and that farming 


must be better, more intensive and scientific, to 


the end that the productiveness of the same num- 


ber of acres may sustain a greater population. The 
South has a lot of cotton to spin, and had as well 
get ready to feed the spinners from richer and 


more productive acres tilled by fewer laborers. 


HAVE YOU OATS OR WHEAT FOR SALE? 
A 


Oats 


hundred farmers who have improved seed 


or wheat for sale should be advertising now 


in The Progressive Farmer. In our Farmers’ Ex- 


change an advertisement will cost only three cents 
a word for each insertion, while display advertis- 


ing will cost only $1.68 per inch per week-—a 
low rate when you consider that The Progressive 


24,000 


tion, averaging twice as many copies per week as 


Farmer now has average weekly circula- 


any other weekly, daily or monthly between Rich- 
Atlanta. 
improved 


mond and Undoubtedly every man who 


has stock or improved seed for sale 


will find that an advertisement in our - 


paper 
24,000 


and 


carrying the news like a town crier into 


prosperous farm homes a week——is the best 
cheapest salesman to be had. 

The following letter received last week is only 
a sample of those we are constantly receiving: 


Greensboro, N. C., Sept. 12, 1907. 
Progressive Farmer: Enclosed 
check. If will have to ask you to change my 
ad. Sixty days ago | had a surplus of nearly 100 
pigs with my usual supply coming on with hot 
weather, which usually deter people from order- 
ing, but orders have poured in on us until surplus 
is all sold, and we are now booking orders ahead. 
So instead of advertising pigs, I will now ask you 
to swing my ad. around on my surplus of nursery 


editors 
find 


please 


stock and reduce it to cash 
Yours very truly. 
JOHN A. YOUNG. 
LIME FOR ALFALFA, 

Mr. W. M. Hanes, of Forsyth County, wishes to 
know. how much lime to use for alfalfa and where 
to get it. IT would apply half a ton of lime per 
acre (half a ton after slacking) and harrow it in 
thoroughly. The Riverton lime wanted is sold bs 
the Carson Lime Company, Riverton, Va. 

W. F. MASSEY. 
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“500 Per Cent Bigger Profits in Farming’’---One Plan 


ate Action. 





it is quite apparent to the thoughtful and obser- 
vant farmer that great changes are taking place 
in the agricultural world. Old things—the days 
of the so-called clod-hopper and moon farmer— 
are passing and new methods, on scientific 
and sound agricultural principles, are 
rapidly winning their way. The Progressive Farm- 
er would not true to thousands of farmer 
readers if it did not continually refer to this fact 
und in this way stimulate them to greater en- 
deavors. ‘‘Line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept” is our motto in driving these truths home. 

No one who has attended the various farmers’ 
meetings and has heard the splendid addresses of 
nudvaneed thinkers pertaining to agriculture and 
agricultural pursuits, or who has kept up with 
Dr. Seaman Knapp in his demonstration work and 
iis splendid results, can fail to see that we are en- 
tering upon a new agricultural era. 

When Dr. Knapp-—and we again refer to him 
without apology—tells us there is a possibility of 
00 per cent bigger profits in farming, and illus- 
trates how this is possible; and when we read how 





based 


research 


be its 





Mr.-A. J. Tindal, of South Carolina (as told in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer by Mr. Shaw, the Na- 
tional crop expert) made 182 bushels of corn, 
profitably, on one acre of land, we are foreed to 


the conclusion that, in fact, the half of our agri- 
cultural possibilities have not been told. 
sj 


But back to the possible 500 per cent 
profits in farming. Dr. Knapp classifies these un- 
der seven different heads, each of which is worthy 
of careful study and years of personal application. 

Seme the things mentioned under his first 
heading are: rotation of crops and the filling of 
the soil with humus by 
ete. The Doctor states that the full out- 
lined by him under this heading ‘‘will easily dou- 
ble the average yield of cotton, corn, wheat and 
oats, overcome excessive drought, or moisture, and 
insure the harvest in adverse A bold 
statement like this should make our readers de- 


of 


course 


seasons.”’ 


sirous of putting the Doctor's plans to the test, and | 


prepare one of the 
most important of by putting in some 
of the winter legumes. Just acre, if no more, 
can be put in, which will give a partial test to Dr. 
Knapp’s theory, and possibly a determination to 
inaterially increase the acreage another year. 


= now is the time to begin to 


these tests 


one 


at 
Among the legumes suited to The Progressive 
Farmer's territory that can be put in now are 


the clovers, red, alsike, mammonth crimson, burr, 


clover should have a plat of crimson clover on ft. 

Last week's Progressive Farmer contained an 
admirable article on this crop from Director Dug- 
of the Alabama Experiment Station, but we 
deem it of such great value to our farmers that we 


Sar, 


do not hesitate again even to eall attention to it. 
J 

Let us not lose sight of the facet that crimson 

clover is a legume and has the power of taking 





out yeast as to grow a fine crop of clover without 
bacteria. They may in the soil already, 
they may not and have no means 
knowing whether they are there or not if no clover 


these be 


or be, we of 


inoculation, and by growing clover 


give 


a partial 








the planting of legumes, | 


of any kind has been growing on the land within 


and is conveniently located it would be well to ap- 


on the same land for two or three years in succes- 
sion the land will become fully inoculated. From 
one acre well inoculated a good sized farm can be 
treated so as to grow clover successfully. 

& 

As to time, the crop can be sowed from the first 
of August to the last of October, according to loca- 
tion. In the mountain sections it can be sown 
early, at the last working of the corn crop; in 
Central North Carolina it should be sown in Sep- 
tember, and in the warmer sections of our terri- 
‘ory may be sown as late as the middle of Octo- 
ber. Land can be prepared by running over it 
with a disc or cutaway harrow, where it has lain 
fallow or is in pea stubble. If it is desired to sow 
land that is growing a crop of corn, the seed can 
be sown and cultivated in with a one-horse culti- 
vator or harrow. The seed should not be covered 
more than about an inch deep, and it is better to 
sow when the land is sufficiently moist to germi- 
Date the seed promptly. 

We doubt the advisability of sowing it among a 
rank growth of cotton; but where the cotton is not 
too thick it can be sown at the first or second pick- 
ing and cultivated in the same way as when sown 


in corn. About fifteen pounds of seed per acre 
will be sufficient. In getting clover, as in buying 
all other seeds, get only the best. When good 





seed are to be had, common or poor seed are dear 
lat any price. 


bigger | 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION, 


| ‘The season for “reminding” delinquent sub- 
| . . . 

jscribers is now at hand, and we find that a great 
many Of our good friends of The Progressive 


Karmer Family object to getting these reminders. 
This is written therefore to say that there is one 


safe, sure, never-failing way to avoid getting one. 


That way is to renew promptly before your sub- 
scription expires. 

If the date on your label is behind the date of 
|this issue, send us payment into 1908 at once and 
lyou will get no dun. 

Do it to-day. 


THE CROP REPORTS. 
The big falling off in the amount of cotton 


ginned to date as compared with the ginners’ re- 
port for corresponding date last year confirms the 
continued reports of the backwardness of the cot- 
{ton crop and throws upon the first general killing 


alfalfa, and the vetches. It is anual or crimson | », akan all f decidi } , : f tl 
: ; : ‘OS le task of deciding what the size o > 
especially to which we now wish to call the atten- | sp ‘gee , : : we 
k : ee ; : crop shall be. The loss of a few points in average 
tion of our readers, however, because it will grow iiitios ¢ \ el infl , 
P e . CC € 0 or August lac no influence upon > 
on lands which will not profitably grow the other : : pa , i ar se 
sae 2 é ; market in view of the big campaign now being 
varieties mentioned. Every farm that is not al- 7 a 
ES ape 4 ere .|Waged by the bears to offset the fifteen-cent deter- 
ready growing some of the other varieties of 


mination of the Southern cotton organizations, and 
cotton went off a few points under their pressure. 

Tobacco is coming out of the fields and going 
on the market rapidly. The prices are better than 
last year, and the general reports are that those 
who sell are satisfied with the prices received. 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 


Things to be Done in October.—The last issue 


nitrogen (called ammonia in our fertilizers) from|for this month comes next week. Suggestions for 
the air, and in this way adding to the fertility of }October farming will be one of its strongest and 
the soil—this in addition to the humus it adds to|]most useful features. 
ihe soil. This nitrogen-gathering process is made Selecting Seed Corn.—Another timely word on 
possible by certain bacteria, or germs, that live|this extremely important subject will appear next 
on the roots of the plant. These germs must be|week—this time in Professor Massey's letter. 
in the soil or the crop will not be a success. We a . ‘ 

, I i ae Why Don't My Hens Lay?—TIf that wonder-mark 
had as well undertake to make light-bread with- 


has been snagging your mind, vou may expect to 
find some helpful ideas in Unele Jo’s next poultry 
talk. 

A Pretty Farm for the Children’s Sake.—Early 
impressions are the lasting ones and do much to 
shape the child’s future life. Had you rather your 


the last few vears; so the best plan will be to in- é : 

sure against failure by inoculating the soil be- child start out into the world from a farm kept 

lore putting the land in clover. This can be done with prudent care and industrious attention, or 

by getting soil from a field that grows any of the|fom a Peter Tumbledown affair that is a reproach 

clovers, except Japan clover, and scatter over the }'© its neighborhood? Who can better talk on this 

field we intend to sow. If the soil is to be had|!Pic than Mr. French? He will write about if 
next week. 


How Shall We Treat Our Hills?—Recent articles 


ply as much as a good two-horse wagon load per 

acre, spread evenuly over the land and immediate-|in The Progressive Farmer have brought us two 
iy put in with a disc or cutaway harrow, for to}]Voluntary letters upon this vital topic. One sug- 
let it lie thinly scattered exposed to the sunshine |sested by Professor Massey's attitude on terracing 
for any length of time would destroy most of the|and another by Mr. French’s ideas on stock for 
bacteria. If soil is not plentiful, or has to be|hilly land. 

brought from a distance, 400 pounds per acre will And it is likely that we will have a good live 


-istock article-—and several other good features. 

















Prof. Massey’s 
Weekly Letter. 
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TWO-FOLD WASTE THAT SHOULD BE ENDED. 


I have recently made a trip a hundred or two 
miles southward of Philadelphia, and in some 
places have seen the old practice still in vogue of 
stripping the bales from the lower part of the 
corn stalks and cutting the tops above the ears. 
It is a little odd that farmers adhere to a laborious 
practice after it has been proven by actual test, 
and has been explained to them at Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes, that the loss in the corn treated in this way 
is fully equal to the value of the fodéer saved, so 
that the labor has been thrown away. In these 
times of labor scarcity it behooves farmers to 
adopt every labor-saving device and to substitute 
horse power and machinery for human hands. 
& 


I have heretofore mentioned the way in which 
I have often seen cotton growers using one mule 
and one plow to each hand in the cultivation of 
the cotton crop, when one man, with a pair of 
mules, on a riding cultivator, would do more work 
and better than two men each with a mule and 
sweep. In the same way the laborious saving of 
corn blades and tops is a waste of human labor, 
when a pair of horses and a corn harvester could 
cut the corn and bind it in a shape easily handled 
and shocked for curing, and the whole could then 
be run through the shredder and husker and the 
stover all put into a shape that the larger part of 
it will be consumed, and that which is not con- 
sumed will be in such a shape that it will make 
a fine absorbent for the manure and can be hauled 
out without breaking pitchfork handles in long 
corn stalks and causing cuss words. 

The Southern farmer does not one-fourth 
the return from one hand’s labor as the farmer in 
Iowa does, and it is because the Iowa farmer has 
long been up against the scarcity of labor on the 
farm and has been compelled to economize in hu- 
man labor and substitute the horse and the ma- 
chine wherever practicable. 

& 

Theoretically there is as much feeding value in 
the corn stalks, blades and shucks as in the grain 
itself if it could all be consumed, but the fact 
that there is such an amount of feeding value in 
corn stover should make every farmer anxious to 
use all of it possible. In travelling through that 
wonderful corn’ section along the Norfolk and 
Southern Railroad east of the Dismal Swamp in 
both Virginia and North Carolina, one is pained to 
see the great waste of corn fodder right where 
there is a port to ship cattle to Europe. Over the 
wide stretches of fertile black reclaimed swamp 
land one sees in the late fall dead corn stalks 
standing as far as the eye can reach, only the ear 
having been plucked. Perhaps they turn in cattle 
after the Western prairie fashion to glean the 
dead fodder, which from being left to die on the 
uncut stalks, is practically of little value as com- 
pared with the stover cut at the right stage and 
cured in shocks. Then if the cattle do eat some of 
this wasted fodder, they tramp the damp ground 
and make it worse for the tramping. 

wt 

I have seen corn stover going to waste on these 
fertile lands enough to furnish roughage to all the 
cattle that the cities around the Hampton 
Roads could consume. What immense crops 
hay could be grown on these black lands, 
what droves of export cattle could be fed there 
right near a shipping port. No Western prairie 
will grow better crops of corn, and caitle fed there 
will not have to be transported by rail a thousand 
miles, but can walk to the ship or walk to the 
home markets that are poorly supplied and de- 
pend on the West for Beef. 

Selling raw products that can be used for turn- 
ing into beef and pork is not the best way to make 
farming prosperous. There are no better 
lands than the black swamp lands of Kastern North 
Carolina, and all that is needed is well-bred beef 
cattle for turning the hay and corn and fodder in- 
to a more valuable product than the raw crops. 


get 


beef 
ot 
and 


grass 


W. F. MASSEY 
The fact is that life lies in mutual service—- 
any other course is merely existence. 
do most for others enjoy most. 


Those who 
Elbert Hubbard. 
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What Did Your Crop of Corn Cost? 


Mr. French Gives the Figures for His 1907 Crop on 24 Acres to Show 
That Growing Corn in the Piedmont is a Paying Business. 
Messrs. Editors: The cost of pro- and spreading on poorer 
ducing corn has been much discussed spots required ten days’ 
in recent years. All sorts of values WOT. 6 cece etleo whee aw Ow 30.00 
have been placed on the land on)! Two days’ harrowing with two 
which the corn was produced and HOTSES: 6 ssc tw Oa a’ 6.00 
some writers have. left out of their| Two days’ work was required 
calculations entirely the interest and to remove loose rock. (This 
taxes on value of land. Some have field had not been worked 
figured the cost of labor at what the! previously, but had been used 
hand cost and the feed for the team. as permanent pasture).... 6.00 
Now it doesn’t seem to the writer} Next came 1%, days harrow- 
that the cost of producing a crop on} ing with three horses..... 6.00 
the farm should be figured so very} Then another harrowing with 
much different from the cost of pro- CHE: GME: TIL. on ceed vans 6.00 
ducing any manufactured product. | Planting one-half day with 
; a | two-horse planter is charg- 
Figure on Capital Invested of ania hy ri 2.00 
A thousand dollars invested in a} Planting another day....... 4.09 
cotton mill is figured at one thousand] Harrowing 1% days’ with 
dollars. The labor of a team and three HOTSES 2.6. seas ws 4.25 
man has a market value differing| Weeder 1% days (boy and 
a little in different localities. The ORS BOTH) 2.5.4 6ieews eens 2.25 
mill man when figuring on cost of| Weeder 1144 days (boy and 
production charges interest and taxes CMG NOTOC) x6 s.g Seti Sais 2.25 
on the valuation of his plant and} Ten days’ cultivating with rid- 
adds to this what his labor is worth Ine -CHILIVALO? oss wed ees 30.00 
on the market. We have contended| Five days’ cultivating with 
all along that farming handled in WN ORR. 6. Sos. epee Ain eee 7.50 
a business way would pay as hand-| Four and two-thirds bushels 


any legitimate business 
and that a good corn crop is one of 
the best crops that may be produced 
on our stock farms of the Southeast. 
Now in figuring on cost of producing 
a crop how are we to get around the 
interest and taxes on land valuation, 
and why figure on labor of man and 
team at one-half what that labor 
would bring on the market? This is 
not business. 


somely as 


The Book-Keeping for a 24-Acre Lot. 

We do a 
ing on our 
of the year 
crops would 


little simple book-kee p- | 
farm so that at the end 
we may know what 
have cost us had we} 
depended on hired labor entirely. 
A piece of land was laid off for corn} 
in the fall of 1906. When measured | 
it was found to contain exactly 24 
acres. This land has a valuation for 
agricultural purposes of $50 
acre, and as our corn crop 
occupy the land for the entire season 
of 1907, we first charge the crop 


with the interest on $1,200 for one 
year. 
Cost of Growing. 

To this must be added the 

taxes assessed against the 

price, making the expense 

for interest and taxes..... $74.49 
Fifteen days’ work of man 

and team (2 horses) were 

required to plow the land 

during the late winter, cost- 

MR oo ira he Canines fa valetalioimbe ate 45.00 


Hauling 100 


tons of manure 





| 
| 


our | 


| 
| 


per | 
Was to} 
1 $480; 
ja total of $660; 


}a paying 


| fields consumed on the 
leclass animals will 
| dends as any 
| we 


seed corn, at $1 per bushel 1.66 


This brings the cost of grow- 
ing our 24 acres at....... $230.31 
Or $9.60 per acre. 

¢ Cost of Harvesting. 

will re- 

harvester for 


this field 
corn 


To harvest 
quire a 


three days, at $4.50 per 

I ie cee eds ee ae $13.50 
Nine days’ work shocking.... 9.00 
| Twine for tying tops of shocks 2.09 


Husking by hand and binding 
fodder in large bundles, 38 
ON TE eo) se wie as Sra lee 38.00 
Hauling fodder and stacking 
in long ricks, one man and 


team BVG GAVE... 6 6 cae es ao 15.09 
Making our 960 bushels of 

corn and 36 tons of fodder 

cost. us a. total of... .....s $307.81 


The 960 bushels of corn are worth 
the 36 tons of fodder, $180; or 
making a net profit 
of $352.19. 

So we may readily see that 
ing fair crops of corn on $50 
mont clay—the 
tools in a 


grow- 
Pied- 
work being done with 
business-like manner—is 
business and the writer be- 
lieves that the products of our corn 
farm by first- 
pay as good divi- 


other business in which 


may invest our dollars. 
A. L. FRENCH. 
R. F. D. No. 2, Byrdville, Va. 








deal firmer and richer. 
Physicians who have 
foods, declare that the 


most wholesome and 





Send a 
and 
Potash 


explains why 
how 
is the great 


soil food 





ye- 
a4 


for ve 





tables. 
money for 
that little 


| he re’ Ss 
you. in 


book. 





Grows Cabbages 50% 
made a special 


nutritious 





postal card for our free booklet on ‘“ 












cabbage is 


































larger, and a great 
study of 
of the 
vegetables. 


one 
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Address the 
hearest you: 
GERMAN 
KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 
Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 
Candler Bldg., Atlanta,Ga, 


office 




































HESE are days of large 
operations on the farm. 
Some sort of power has be- 

come a necessity. 

There is almost an endless array 
of uses to which the power can be 
put. Every season, in fact almost 
every day in the year, the farmer 
will have use for it. 

And when the power is once on 
the farm, he soon learns, if he 
did not know it before, that he 
can do things easier, more quickly 
and more economically than he 
ever did before. 

But the farm power must be 
simple and dependable and as 
nearly self-operating as possible 
because the farmer is not expected 
to be an expert machinist. 


I. H. C. Gasoline Engines 


are made to meet these require- 
ments in the fullest manner. 
Every engine carries with it the 
highest assurance a farmer can 
have of satisfactory service and 
right working. 

‘Whether you purchase the en- 
gine here shown or one of our 
various other styles and sizes of 
engines, you know you are getting 
an engine that is perfectly adapted 
to the use intended. 


You know tha: the engine is 
scientifically built on correct 


mechanical principles. 


















INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


‘5 


You know tha’ it is the product 
of workmen of highest skill operat- 
ing with best procurable materials. 

You know that your engine has 
behind it the reputation and guar- 
antee of a great manufacturing 
institution whose sole business is 
the making of machines for farm 
use. 

“Simplicity and Efficiency” is 
our motto in building these farm 
engines. Every one must do its 
part toward sustaining the reputa- 
tion of the I. H. C. works. 

I. H. C. engines are made— 
Vertical, in 2 and 3-H. P. 
Horizontal, both Stationary 

and Portable, in 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 
and 20-H. P. 

Call on the International local 
agent and take the matter up with 
him or write for catalog and col- 
ored hanger illustrating and de- 
scribing these engines. 
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4 Wit: Schofield Boilers — 
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Sagi es; Smoke Stacks; Tanks 

Towers; Saw Mills; Steam 
Fitters’, Mill, Engineers’, and Ma- 
chinists’ Supplies; Syrup Kettles; 
Cane Mills; modern and up-to- 
date. 

Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are prepared to save you 
money on high grade machinery. 
Write to us. 


Schofield’s Iron Works 


MACON, GEORGIA. 





























I have recently moved into my large 


new store, corner Blount and Martin 
Streets, where I carry the largest com- 
bined stock of Groceries and Agricultural 
Implements ofany house in the city. I 
have recently received one car load each 
of Cement, Lime, Tight Hold Plaster, 
Shingles, Galvanized and Painted Roof- 
ing, Wire and Cut Nails, Hog Wire, 
Horse and Mule Shoes, Mowers and 
Rakes, Smoothe and Dise Harrows, Rid- 
ing Cultivators, Grain Drills, Wagons and 
Carts, Flour, Sugar, Corn, Oats, Bran &c. 
Call to see me; I will make it to your in- 
terest. 


W. A. MYATT, 


No. 83 Raleigh and Interstate Phones. 


foreign trade. Its ports are nearest 














Trained 


ROSS BROWN, 
Talladega, Ala. 


Some good fox hounds for sale. 
and untrained. 


R. F. D. 3 





When writing advertisers, please ment: n 
this paper. 








THE: CHEAPEST __ 


FARM (LANDS 


in the United States to-day—solil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


Airé Southern Lands. 


They are tbe best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a qrowins 

urope, 
the West Indies, South America, the Pana- 
ma and the Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
of dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last 
year. 
The South has a mild and healthful cli- 
mate, plenty of fuel, good water, soils yield- 
ing a greater variety of products than any 
other part of the country, excellent school 
facilities and every advantage desired by 
law-abid 1g and intelligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of 
coal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, beds of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell 
it,and buy wagons, implements, furniture 
and household supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 
seeker, manufacturer, and business man 
supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Rail- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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HOW TO PREPARE YOUR 

Messrs. Editors: Next month, Oc- 
tober, being what one might call fair 
month, queries are beginning to 
come to the old man as to how and 
when to prepare birds for exhibition. 
I like to begin at least six weeks be- 
fore the first fair. 


How 


If | am going to exhibit three birds 
of one variety, usually select six or 
seven of this breed, putting one in 
each coop, and feed well. At the end 
of a week, those showing the most 
marked improvement are kept and 
others returned to their yard. After 
the first week, every time we feed, 
which is usually four times a day, we 
tuke each bird out of its coop and 
handle it for a few moments to get 
it accustomed to handling by the 
judge; weigh them two or three times 
a week to ascertain whether they will 
be kept up to the standard weight by 


to Select the Show Birds. 


date of exhibition; always try ana 
have them a little over rather than 
under-weight, as transportation and 


excitement incidental thereto will re 
duce them somewhat, depending on 
the temperament of the bird. 


Study the Poultry Standards. 

Before selecting birds for show, it 
is well to study a little the require- 
ments of the standard; with most 
judges great stress is laid on shape, 


to it; just about as much as one 
would use in washingclothes (this for 
white birds). Do not use too much 
bluing, for if you do the judges will 
be quick to detect you as an amateur. 
To dry your birds off, hold them 
firmly with one hand and with the 
other stroke or rub them from head 
to tail in the direction the feathers 
lie, thus pressing the water out of 
their plumage. But there’s one im- 
portant caution: Do not in this last 
process pinch the tail feathers togeth- 
er, for if you do, they, curiously 
enough, have a fashion of remaining 
so and giving the bird a strange ap- 
pearance it never had before. 

Next week’s talk will be on a sub- 
ject like this: Why Don’t My Sens 
Lay? UNCLE JO. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





County Fairs in Tennessee. 

The holding of Tennessee State 
Fair in October last, and the success 
achieved aroused interest in county 
fairs, and this year, in addition to 
those given annually, fairs will be 
held in counties where none has ever 
been held before, or where they have 


not taken place for years past. The 
best exhibits at these county fairs 
will be seen at the State Fair in 


Nashville, next fall. Following is a 





for each variety of standard poultry 
have their own peculiar shape, and a 


bird not showing up in shape, though | 


plumage may be right, is cut heavily, 
so in selecting it is always well to 
consider shape first and plumage af- 
terward. Look well for down or pin 
feathers on shanks and between toes 
of those breeds that should have 
clean legs; lots of beginners fall 
down here. 


thing to be looked after; a gray or 


hlack feather in white breeds, or a/| 
white or, gray feather in the parti- 
colored breeds; these should be re- 


moved if they are small feathers, but 
if larges ones, discard the bird and 
take another. 


How to Give Your Birds a Bath. 


All birds should be washed, especi- | 


ally the white ones, and it is no smalt 
task where you have a_ number to 
wash. My mode is to have a large 
quantity of hot water, the more the 
better, a Warm room, say 
degrees. I prepare one tub with clean, 
hot water (about as warm as I would 
want to bear my hand in), with a lib- 
eral amount of soap well dissolved 
and put in, so that the first birds get 
aus thick and heavy a lather as does 
the last one. I grasp the bird in my 
left hand, around both legs, put her 
under water in order to soak her up. 
Once the feathers are well wet, you 
can soap and serub them just about 
as you would a rag. 
skin, so that the feathers 
part are thoroughly washed. 


in every 


found no special benefit from this. 
The second tub or first rinsing water 
is clean, the chill just taken off; and 
the bird, after being thoroughly 
washed, is put into this, and as much 
of the soap as is possible rinsed out. 
See that there is no smooth feeling 


io the feathers in any section, as this 


would indicate that there is still 


some soap adhering to them. 
Rinsing and Drying. 


The third water is almost cold, 


Foreign color is another | 


about 80 | 


x0 clear to the | 


I have | 
added a little soda to the water; but | 


With a fair amount of bluing added 


list of fairs of 1907, as given by the 
| Tri-State Farmer, so far as they 
| have been held or are yet to be held: 
H Davidson County, Tennessee State 
| Fair, Sept. 23-28; J. W. Russwurm, 
| secretary. 

Franklin County, Winchester, Aug. 
20-23; V. R. Williams, secretary. 

Giles County, Pulaski, Sept. 12-14; 
| R. A. Burgess, secretary. 
Gibson County, Trenton; 
| Wade, secretary. 
| Marion County, South Pittsburg; 
W. M. Cameron, Secretary. 

Maury County, Columbia; Sept. 
17-21; H. W. Thomas secretary. 

Montgomery County, Dunbar'’s 
| Cave, W. E. Beech, secretary. 
Rutherford County, Murfreesboro; 
Sept. 10-13; L. M. Roberts, secretary. 
Stewart County, Cumberland City; 


| 
| 


Chas. A. 


Sept. 12-14; W. H. Latham, sec- 
| retary. 
| Concord, September 24-27; R. M. 


| Tillery, secretary. 

Smith County, Rome, Sept. 13-15; 
|, M. Cooley. 

Sumner County, Gallatin, Aug. 
| 24; W. Lee Oldham, secretary. 


99. 
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Durable Harness 


Your harness will always 
look well and wear well, 
and will give double service 
if treated with 


EUREKA 


Harness Oil 


Prevents rotting. Givesa glossy 
black finish, Makes leather 
soft, strong and durable. 


BOSTON COACH AXLE OIL 


is the best axle lubricant. Will 
not gum or corrode, Superior 
to castor oiland more ecnomi- 
cal, Sold everywhere—all 
sizes. 

Made by STANDARD OIL CQ, 


Incorporated 








bre an Q¥IS 
pleat 
x 


1% 
All lead packed in 1907 bears this mark. 


Pure White Lead 
Paint Does Not 
Crack or Scale 


One value of paint is, of course, the 
improved appearance it gives to build- 
ings, implements, etc. All paints look 
much alike when first applied. 

But the great and important value 
of paint is as a protector, and in this 
value various paints differ widely. 

Pure White Lead is the best pro- 
tective paint because it gives an opaque, 
durable, elastic coat that does not crack 
or scale. 

To protect your property longest, 
paint with only Pure White Lead and 
Pure Linseed Oil, 

This Dutch Boy trade mark protects 
you against adulteration and substitu- 














































Wood's Grass and Clover Seeds 
Best qualities obtainable. 


Alsike Clover 


is increasing in popularity every- 
where. It stands both the cold 
of winter and hot, dry weather 
in summer better than Red 
Clover, is surer of getting a 
stand, and lasts for several 
years from the one seeding. 


Write for Wood’s Descriptive 
Catalogue giving our customers 
experience with Alsike and other 
Grasses and Cloyers. 

You rest and improve your 
land, and rest yourself, by put- 
ting fields down in permanent 
clovers and grasses. 

Catalogue mailed free. Prices 
quoted on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 
















































tion; it appears only on kegs of Pure 
White Lead made 
by the Old Dutch 
Process. 


Send for Book 


*A Talk on Paint,” 
givesvaluable informa- 
tion on the paint sub- 
ject. Sent free upon 
request. 

National Lead Co. 
in whichever of the 
following cities tis 
nearest you: 

New York, Boston, Buffalo, 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, 

Chicago, St Louis, Phila- 

delphia [John T. Lewis 

& Bros. Co.]), Pitts- 

burgh [National Lead 

& Oil Co.) 












Steel Wheels 


for farm wagons. Straight or stag- 
| gered spokes. An : 
| width of tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
| For catalogue and prices, write to 


Empire Mfg. Co., Box 122H Quincy, stl. 




















A low wagon 
at a low price. 
Handy for 
the farmer. 
Will carrya 
load any- 
where a horse 
can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on any farm. 


size wanted, any 























When writing advertis¢rs, please mention 
this parer 








SLPHABETS, FiGUBSS, INK, BRUSHES 
merchants, 
Magnulactureré |80 gsars sxps7iencs srovse we out Las 
MM:  Doeratars 
Shippers. 
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Boilers, 
Steam 
Kn- 
sines, 
Saw 
Mills, 
Lath 
Mills, 
Edgers and Wood Splitters, 


Gasoline Engines and with Electric 
Light Attachments of any kind. Write 








GREENSBORO BOILER & MACHINE CO, CI 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


















We save you in 
freight rates 














HAMPTON 
ROADS. 


Round trip season tickets_-...--.-.-.-...- $8.25 
Round trip 60 day tickets___--._.--__. 
19th and continue until close of ex position. 


tives named below. 
Unexcelied Passenger Service via 





SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


THE EXPOSITION LINE TO NORFOLKE. 


JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 
APRIL 26TH TO NOVEMBER 3OTH 1907. 


SPECIAL RATES FROM RALEIGH, 


Round trip 10 day tickets._..._-....--..... 

..-. 7.50} Round trip coach excursion tickets- 
Coach excursion rates sold on each Tuesday and Friday. 

endorsed “‘Not Good in Sleeping, Pullman and Parlor Cars.” 


4a>-F or rates from other points apply to your nearest Seaboard Agent, or representa 


Watch for announcement of Improved Schedules. i 
dress C. H. GATTIIS, Traveling Agent. Kaleigh, N.U., J. F. MITCHELL, 
City Passenger Agent Raleigh, N.C. 










NORFOLK, 
VA. 





Limited seven days and en- 
Other tickets go on sale Apri’ 





Seaboard Air Line Rallway. 
For information and literature, ad- 
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NEW YORK MARKETS. 


A Progressive Farmer Representa- 


tive Keeps Our Readers Posted 
as to the Trend of Prices of All 
Farm Products. 


New York, Sept. 14, 


Upward, 


1907. 


ever upward, seems to go 


everything eatable, and the only 
thing that shows any decline is cop- 
per. Markets are active, .almost 
everybody is employed and all are 
blessed with good appetites. Good 
rains have fallen and the weather 


crowded and 
prevails among 


is superb. Stores are 
the best of feeling 
business men. 
Potatoes and Vegetables.—In the 
vegetable market we have to record 
well-sustained rates for potatoes. 
Receipts are not running so large 
and sellers are firm in their views 
The general run is about $2@2.50 
per barrel or bag. Sweets firm with 


supply moderate. Southern yellow, 
per barrel, $2@2.50. Onions steady 

$2 a 2.50 per barrel for yellow and 
$1.75 @2 for red. Very choice stock 
of either will perhaps fetch rather 
more. Cabbage, Flat Dutch, per 100, 
$4@6, and selling freely. Seeplant 
plentiful and somewhat duller at 75e. 
a@$i1 per barrel. Cucumbers firm 
and rather higher, at $1.50@2.25 


per barrel. Corn plenty and weaker 
at $1@2 per 100 ears. Lima beans 
show some decline and work out at 
about 50@75c. for a basket of ‘‘po- 
tato,’’ with some at $1. Flats, 30@ 
60c. per basket. Lettuce declined 
and is selling at 25@50c. per bas- 
ket. Peas of all quantities and all 
prices, from 50c. to $1.75 per basket. 
Tomatoes rather quiet at 20@60ce. 
per basket, the latter for very desir- 
able stock. String beans, Va., per 
basket, $75c.@$1.12. Celery well 
- to 65e. per dozen and down to 
15 or oven 10c. Squash dull at 
75 *-@1.25 per barrel for yellow 
c reeks k. 

Fruits.—Desirable grades of 
ples sell freely and green 
in double-head barrels are worth $3 
a@4, and red, $3@5. From these 
rates the range is down to $1.50@ 2, 
with perhaps $2.25 a fair average. 
Crab apples, as to size per barrel, 
$3@10. Peaches show some ad- 
vance and Md. and Del. are 
ble at 75¢.@ $1. basket. Pears 
per barrel, for Seckels, $34 
Bartletts, $4@6; Clapp’s Favorite 
about the same, and sugar pears $3 
a@3.50. Plums show about the same 
range as last week—15@ 25e. per 
basket for almost any variety. 
Grapes 50c.@$1 case. Some cran- 
berries have arrived and work out 
at $6 7 per barrel. It is rather ear- 
lv for this article to be in much re- 
quest. Muskmelons plenty at 50¢.@ 
$1 per case for Del., and 75c.@ $1.50 
for Colorado. Watermelons are be- 
ginning to lag and work out at $4@ 
$15 per 100. 

.Peanuts.—Firm, but 
er calm. Hand-picked 


ap- 
varieties 


quota- 
75 per 
5a 6. 


market rath- 
Jumbo, per 


pound, 8Sc.; fancy, 6%c.; extra 5% 
ase, 
Honey.—Quiet at 55@7T0c. per 
gallon for Southern extracted. 
Batter well sustained and cream- 


ery specials are held firm at 28ce., 
with some very desirable lots fetch- 
ing fractionally more. Extras 27 We. 


Firsts, 26@ 27c. 


22¢e. 
Eggs firm. 


22@ 22 %e. 


Factory, 20%@ 
Western extra-firsts, 
Eggs that have been in 


cold storage are being freely worked 





| off now at prices which probably 
|show a good profit—18@ 21 %c. 
Cotton has declined, but the posi- 
tion is ‘‘ticklish’”’ owing to the near 
approach of autumnal storms. If 
the powers that be could give Dixie 
Land good weather until October 
5th, and the North the same till 


October 1st, there would be rejoicing 


that would be remembered. The de- 
cline has been quite pronounced in a 
speculative way. Spot Middling Up- 
land, 12.90, against 9.80 a year ago, 
and Middling Gulf, 13.15c. against 
10.05e. 

Grain.—Wheat shows sharp ad- 
vance, owing to reports of killing 
frosts in the great Northwest. Dee. 
$1.07%, against 80%c. last year. 
Corn firm at 69%ec. against 52ec. a 
vear ago. Oats steady at 52% @538ce. 


on track for No. 2 mixed. 


Raleigh Cotton. 


RALEIGH, Sept. 16, 1907. 


660, BOOM... eccccscssmncns.:-naas 1006 OO 1006 
Off grades ae 9 toll 








Baltimore Provisions. 
BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 16, 1907, 

“lour—Winter patent ....._._$4 65 @4 70 

” Spring patents... 546 @ 5 50 
Wheat, Spot contract......-... 1 One 1 oor 

Southern by sam ple....._---. @ 
Corn—Southern white.......... 
Oats—No., 2, mixed ._......-. 
Rye—No. 2 82 @ 84 
sutter—Fancy imitation._£.0 23 @ & 
Rutter—Fancy creamery. @ 














“ntter—Store packed ._.._.. -_ ue 18 
Eces—Fresh Ba wa 
Cheese “4 @ 14% 


Sugar—Fine granulated.__.. 5 10 
Sugar—Coarse granulated.__._ 6 :110 





Richmond Produce Market. 


RICHMOND, Va., Sept. 16, 1907. 
Prices of general farm produce range to- 
day as follows: 
POULTRY—LIVE. 
‘hickens, apring. large lb. .... 18 @ 20 








Chickens, small.-._--.---------- 18 @ 2 
Hens -... 11 @ 12 
| ee 11 @ 13 
Guineas 25 
BUTTER. 
Choice family packed, per Ib... 18 @ 2 
Choice dairy packed-....__.... me 18 @ 19 
Choice store packed -........... 18 @ 19 
EGGS. 
Crates, nearby, fresh laid......... 23 @ 24 


Crates, from other sections... 2@ B 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 






























Apples, fancy, cloth covd, bbl., $8 25 @ 400 
Apples, choice per barrel --... 250 @ 275 
Pears, fancy, per bbl......-..... 400 @ 4 60 
Blackeye Peas—Per bus. ....... 260 @ 2 80 
Beans—Navy, No.1 white...... 140 @ 168 
Common tochoice, per bus... 120 @ 1 30 
Potatoes—Choice, per bbl._____. 150 @ 176 
Florida Fancy, per bbl.----.. 200 @ 223 
Tomatoes, tancy, per carrier... 7b @ 1B 
Cabbage—Virginia—crate_.._.. 1(0 © 1% 
Celery—fancy large. per bunch 6 @ 65 
Choice, per bunch--__._-----... 40 @ 50 
Clay Peas 235 @ 260 
HAY. 
Timothy 19 00 @ 22 00 
Light Clover, ST aS 19 00 @ 19 50 
Clover, rained 18 80 @ 18 50 
CORNMEAL. 
City, sacked 68 @ 70 
Country, bolted, sacked_...._.. 65 @ 66 
MILL-FEED. 
Shipstuff, ton, winter........... 26 00 
bran, winter 23 00 
Shinstud, SPF Gecececocencccene 25 00 
B-an 22 
WOOL. 
“ub-washed, free of burrs.._... 30 @ 31 
Unwashed, free of burrs —. 24 
Merino, unwashed-_-_-_-___. 17 @ 18 
Barry, 2 @ 8c. per Ib. leas, 
BACON. 
Hams, small, new --.-..----.-.. 17 @ 18 
“ides, smoked ____-__. ll @ WwW 
Shoulders, smoked ll 
STRAW. 
Com pressed 800@ 860 
Loose-pressed, large bales.....900@ 960 





Richmond Tobacco Market. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 
bacco, Strips, Stems and Scraps. ) 


Richmond, Va., Sept 16, 1907. 


Our market remains quiet but 
firm for all grades of tobacco. Last 
week the Italian buyer was here ex- 





amining a lot of old and new tobac- 
cos belonging to the Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Association, but as far as we 
have been able to ascertain no sale 
has been made yet. The Association 
has been selling in a retail way, and 
is continuing to sell small lots of 
tobacco, but the high prices prohibit 
large sales, people buying only ab- 
solutely what they must have. We 
have some receipts of new primings, 
which have sold from 3.90 to 5%e. 
loose. These prices are considera- 
bly higher than primings have been 
selling for many years, and judging 
from the standpoint of a re-handler, 
prices are higher than corresponding 
prices of lugs of last year. The bulk 
of the primings seem to be wanted 
for cigar purposes. The trust is the 
highest bidder, and we think gets 
most of them. We understand that 
an extra large quantity of primings 
have been saved, but if they are go- 
ing to be taken up by cigar manufac- 


turers, this will have no influence 
upon prices of lugs next year. 
The weather has been favorable 
to the new crop. While there have 
been local rains, as a whole the 
weather has been hot in the day and 
cool at night and heavy dews, and 


we shall have 
lugs and a little long 


the prospects are that 
a crop of few 
































leaf, consisting mainly of short and 
fat tobacco. 
Bright 
Wrappers. Fillers. 
Common........ ey 1¢ @Y9 
| OS Se ens 2 @10 
Good 125 @40 |11 @13 
Cutters. Smokers. 
CORTE wccsccinesnmnincnn tae Gen |e Gee 
Medium...............------- {18 @14 |10 @lil 
Good 14 @22%411 @13 
Sun-cured. Dark-fired. 
Commont..___......_....-.. | 6 @9 | 44%@ 6% 
Medium .___--------- ~-----|8 @10 | 5%@ 614 
Good 10 al? Re 010 
We kitccnnccimmnnn Le @ 20 











Primings, 24 and 64 





Petersburg Peanuts. 
Petersburg, Va., Sept. 16, 1907. 


Spanish, per bushel--.......... 1 35 
Virginias, fancy -...... 4% @ x6 
= machine picked_- @ 

“ shelling stock_.... 2% @ 8 























GREATEST 


SUIT 


vmmr 1) MEASURE 


VALUEON EARTH 


ON’T buy your next 
suit ofclothes un- 
der any circum- 

stances until you heve 
A cut out this advertise- 
\ment @ mailed itto us. 
We will then send you 


P ABSOLUTELY FREE 


our samples of cloth, 
measurement blank 
and tape line. 2 2 @ 
We manufacture all our 
own clothing and sell 
direct to the wearer and 
give. you > matter euit 





Pr A... than.‘ “> oy in 
he United States. We 
save you the retailers 
store rent, his profit, the 
he pays for his 
salesman and other ex- 

re 













s. Ke 
ond wonwinal walities. 
Any man who fails to send 
for our samples will be los- 
ing geod hard money out of 

n pocket. ps4 ps4 555 
WE GUARANTEE. TO PLEASE YOU OR 
RETURN YOUR MONEY CHEERFULLY. 
Write us today for samples you wes be pe meepenane 88 what good 
suits youcan get atsuch little pric Doo’t delay--write to-day. 


Regen Woo en Mills = 

















-Manwieca Taliors, 
Dept. Ne. + TLANTA, GA. 


SAN JOSE SCALE 
DESTROYED 


TARGET BRAND 
ores ROVER aranteed 
1 San Jose 


to k 
nd all suck- 
Seas an ts that it 
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threly 






ouches, rap pidly, ef- 
fectively, and econom ally. 
without injury totrees. Bet- 
ter than Lime-Sulphur Wash, 
less expensive. Write forfree 
spraying c atalog and Bulle; 
tin,‘Di ving vs. Fumigation. 


i American Korticultural Distributing Co. 
Ge 291 135 Martinsburg, W. Va, 











(0,000 TELEGRAPHERS ARE 
WANTED, 


Southern Telegraph School Contracts 
to Furnish Several Hundred 
of That Number. 


NEWNAN’S SCHOOL TO THE FRONT, 


The Southern is the South’s Fore. 
most Telegraph School and 
One of the Best im the 
United States. 











Prof. F. P. Johnson, ef the South- 
ern Telegraph School, wag in Atlanta 
Thursday to meet several prominent 
Railroad officials. 

The new law that requires the 
Telegraph Companies to put on a 
man for every nine hours work will 
go into effect next January, and it is 
estimated that 10,000 men will be 
needed to satisfy the demand in the 
South and West. 

Prof. Johnson agreed to furnish 
and get ready 300 of this number. 
The salaries will run from fifty to 
one hundred dollars per month. 
Many of these positions can be filled 
by ladies and it is thought that a 
great many girls will turn their at- 
tention to Telegraphy instead of 
Stenography as the work is much 
lighter and the pay much better. 

As a result of this unusual con- 
tract to furnish so many operators 
in so short a time Profs. Bowden 
and Johnson are making a splendid 
proposition to all who wish to work 
for a good salary another year. The 
regular fifty-five-dollar scholarship 
that has never been cut down since 
the school was established several 
years ago is now being offered at 
$30 for life scholarship, including 
all books and stationary and posi- 
tions guaranteed. 

New students are coming nearly 
every day and it seems now that 
Profs. Bowden and Johnson will fill 
their contract to furnish the 300 
operators to one road. Other roads 
are wanting similar contracts. The 
railroads recognize the _ splendid 
equipment of this school and want 
all the students it turns out. Several 
students left this week for good jobs. 
Write, H. S. Bowden, Newnan, Ga. 


SPECIAL RATES 


THE SEABOARD 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Tennessee Home- 
coming Week, September 23d to 28th. One 
first-class fare plus 25 cents. Tickets sold 
September 2lst to 234. Limited to Septem- 
ber 30th. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Triennial General Con- 
vention Protestant Episcopal Church, Octo- 
ber 2d to 23d. One first-class fare plus 25 cts. 
Tickets sold September 29th to October 6th. 
Limited to October 25th. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—International 
Convention Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
September 25th to 29th. One first-class fare 
Ang 2% cents. Tickets sold September 2ist to 

5th. Limited to September 30th. 

NORFOLK, VA —Jamestown Exposition, 
paar 4 tickets, 10day tickets, sold daily. 
Coach Excursion tickets at very low rates, 
sold Tuesdays and Fridays. Extra coaches 
from Charlotte, Raleigh and Durham on 
Nos. 38 and 32 Tuesdaysand Fridays. Dining 
Car service oa all trains. 

ATLANTA, GA.—National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, October 7th to 9th. 
One and one third first-class fare plus 25 cts. 
Tickets sold October 5th to 8th, imited to 
October 12th. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Deep Water-Way 
Convention, October 4th and 5th. One first- 








class fare plus 25 cents. Tickets sold October 
Ist to 3d. imited to October 8th. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, October 24 and 
§ One and one-third first-class fare plus 25 
Tickets sold September 30th to Octo- 

Limited to October 8th. 


cents. 
ber 8d. 


For time-tables, rates or any information 
in regard to other special occasions, addrees 
the undersigned. 

Cc. H. GA TTIs, 
Traveling Pass. Ageut, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE 


FARMER. 











A Westerner’s Glimpse of the South. 


He Marvels at Certain Criticisms of the Railroads and Immigration— 
Need of New People, New Training and New Methods in the South. 


Messrs. Editors: I have just re- 
turned from an extended tour of the 
South, and I have a very much bet- 
ter idea of the wonderful resources 
and opportunities of your region 
than I had before I went. 

The South should be rich, her 
towns and market places should 
abound in plenty, and the farming 
population should have comforts not 


possible in other sections of the 
country without three-fold greater 
effort. 


Surprised at Criticism of Railroads 


The greatest thrift and enterprise 
| found usually in places where there 
had been infusion of new blood, of 
new energy, of new people from the 
North or abroad. I noted with some 
surprise an unreasonable opposition 
to immigration. An instance is be- 
fore me in an address appearing in 
your paper of August 15th, by Presi- 


dent Parrott, of the State Farmers’ 
Alliance. In the main it is a very 


and well-ordered talk, but 
I regretted to see the allusion he 
made to one of the railroads, the 
Southern, in substance that if the 
road wanted immigrants from South- 
ern Italy it should have them, but 
they should be kept in towns and 
cities under police control. 

I was induced by the literature of 
the Land and Industrial Department 
of the Southern Railway to visit the 
South. I had the pleasure of talking 
with representatives of that depart- 
ment and was given letters of intro- 
duction to progressive men in the 
South. I enjoyed my trip very much, 
and it is possible I may make invest- 
ments there. My sense of justice 
prompts this letter to you, because I 


sensible 


dislike to see hands stabbed when 
they are reaching out to help. 
Doesn't Believe the Railroads Are 


Totally Bad. 
There is need of sensible laws to 
control the railroads, but it will be 
hard to get them when the public 
is led to believe that they are alto- 
gether bad, even to the extent of 
importing lawless people, as one 
would gather from the declaration of 
President Parrott. The Southern 
Railway has large interests in various 
States, and it would appear to be the 
very limit of absurdity to assert that 
the management was engaged in the 
introduction of a destructive element. 
The prosperity of the railroad de- 
pends upon the prosperity of the 
country, and I can hardly believe 
that the management of the South- 
ern Railway is seeking people in 
Southern Italy or anywhere else that 
would require police control. I see 
chances, however, in the South for 
profitable investments, but with so 
many brakes on the wheel, in the 
form of opposition to modern ideas, 
I am forced to believe that develop- 
ment will be slow, unless these 
brakes are removed. 


Training Into New Methods Needed. 


The Progressive Farmer is a model 
paper. I wish there were dozens like 
it in the South, and it would help 
to bring about the needed change. 
There is much to admire in honoring 
a noble ancestry, but what is under 
the ground will not pay rent, buy 
food, fashion the forest trees and 
Clays and metals and stones into use- 
ful forms, nor get results from fields 
so in need of intelligent cultivation. 
What the South needs is to get out 
of the ruts, and this is possible by 
the coming of new people with differ- 


ent methods, and by proper educa- 
lion of the boys and girls of the 
South the rising generation— 
through the technical training by 


tion and agricultural school at Ra- 
leigh, and at other places. I am glad 
to learn that Georgia has taken a 
forward step by establishing agricul- 


tural schools in each Congressional 
district. Gov. Hoke Smith = says 
there is room in Georgia for hun- 


dreds of thousands of new settlers. 
And the same is true of every State 


of the South, and the sooner new 
people extend their renewing influ- 
ence the sooner the South will be- 


come what it should be: prosperous 
and powerful. D. MILLER. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Just Cows. 

The good Lord made just cows; 
neither dual purpose nor special 
beef cows nor special dairy cows; 
just cows. He left man to develop 
these cows in whichever line suits 
him best, -secrubs or beef cattle or 
dairy cattle; big cattle, Itttle cattle, 
and ot whatever color and shape 
suits the owner’s taste or purpose. 

If he is on poor, hilly land, the cow 
naturally becomes’ smaller; if on 
rich land with abundant grass, she 
naturally becomes larger. If the 
farmer needed milk, and kept on de- 
manding milk by milking closely 
morning and evening, he got milk 
cows. If he let them’ run on the 
range and let the calves run with 
them on poor land, he got scrub 
cows. If he kept on milking and 
feeding generously both summer 
and winter, he got big cows that 
gave a reasonable quantity of milk. 
If he let the calves do the milking, 
he got cows that gave enough milk 
for the calves’ for’ three or four 
months and then went dry. 

If the good Lord ever made any 
particular kind of cows they were 
the dual purpose and man has nar- 
rowed them into beef or milk to suit 
his particular purpose. If we do not 
have a dual purpose breed of cows 
it is simply because the farmer has 
neglected his business and has been 
carried away by the arguments of 
men who wish the special purpose 
animal and that alone. 

It is not easy to conceive how the 
human race could exist without the 
cow. It furnishes meat, milk, leath- 
er and hides, and we use the skele- 
ton for various purposes. The fe- 
males all give milk and all grow 
beef; and it is up to man to modify 
this animal according to the special 
purpose for which he intends to use 
it. We can have them any color we 
want or any combination of colors, 
and any size we want. We can have 
them square blocks, or we can have 
them wedges, if we obey the laws 
which govern breeding and feeding. 
The great Creator made just cows. 
We can make out of them any kind 
of cow we want.——Wallace’s Farmer. 





Breeders’ Directory 
Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from §2,500 to 

A eac A ed of pigs of this breeding 
for $15; in the West they would cost you 
from $40 to $60. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


Sam’L B. Woops, - - - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Crated F. 0. B., $25.00 Each. 


One Chester White Sow, O. 











I, C. strain, 14 


months old; one Boar 14 months old, O. 1. C., 
both entitled to registration; One registered 
Kerkshire Sow 18 months old, Biltmore strain. 
First check for $65.00 gets the three, all in per- 
fect health and splendid condition, 





Such schools as your experiment sta- 


W. H. REES, 








“BREFDERS’ 

















L DIRECTORY” 


READERS who wish to buy improved stock should write these advertisers. 
BREEDERS who wish to sell improved stock should join these advertisers. 








A full blood Marino Ram for $10.00. 
W. P. DAVIS, 
Marsbville, N. C. 


GUINEA ESSEX THE IDEAL HOGS. 


Solid black, very prolific. Brood 
Sows, Gilts and Pigs ready to ship. 


WELTON WINN, Santa Anna, Tex. 


FOR SALE! 


One Registered Hereford Bull, four years 
old. Alot of Angora Goats. 


J.T. O'BERRY, - - Dudley, N.C. 
SHOW HERD! 


Acct. of Mgr. being Disabled. 

RED CLOU D—tist 2-year old, Ohio and Vir- 
ginia State, 06. RUBERTRESS—Out of 
World’s Conmree Ruberta a sweepstakes 
herself. NOMINEES B. CHRISTMAS—A 
neat stylish 2-year old. WHITEHALL 
CUUNTESS—A prize calf on circuit, weight 
825 Ibs at 9 months. FAMES GEM of im- 
vroved tubercular tested stock will be priced; 
worth the money. 


BURKE’S GARDEN CATTLE CO., 
FASS Wet. VA 
EQQ$, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 
S. C. White and Brown 
Ved 
i 


Rte. 1. 














Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmes, and 
C. I. Games. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS. 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C 


- Hightide Commons ~ 





Our great imported boar has sired about 
20 pigs out of the very best sows in the 
herd. His grandsire was Faithful Com- 
mons and his great grandsire Loyal 
Serks two of the grandest boars ofall 
England. These pigs will be ready to ship 
in 6 or 8 weeks and should be very fine. 
We have pigs by our other boars as good 
as the best. Order before they are pick- 
ed over. 4 % $2 $ 3 


Nothing but pure bred, registered 
pigs are on the farm. 


Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


SUNNYSIDE FARMS, 
W. R Walker, Owner, Union. S. C. 





Pure Buff Orpingtons. 


For size. beauty, and quality try this flock. 
For fine Choice Roosters, and large laying 
Hens. apply for terms. For fresh and care- 
fully saved Eggs, $1.00 for 15. The earliest 
laid eggs produce the finest chickens, 


MRS. G W. HARDY, 
Jeffress, + . - Virginia. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Brown and White Leghorns, Cornish 
Indian Games, Fantail Pigeons, White 
Cochin Bantams, Bronze ‘Turkeys, 
Toulouse Geese, Pekin Ducks, S. C. 
and Rosecomb R. I. Reds. My poultry 
is mated with best of care and will 
win in every show. J. EK. THOMAS, 
R. F. D. 5, Charlotte, N. C. 











Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 
Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66300. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 




















Single Comb Brown Leghorns Exclusively. 
Breeders for sale, and eggs from three dif- 
ferent matings. Also Homer Pigeons. 


Kentucky Jack Farm 


A fine lot of big black 

well-bred Kentucky Jacks, 

also Imported Black Span- 

ish Jacks, selected by me 

ersonally from the best 

reed of Jaeks in Spain. 

We furnish a certificate of 

pedigree with each impor- 

ted Jack. Come to see me or write for prices. 

I ag ne you. Joe EK. Wright, Junction 
City, Ky. 


CHOICE LOT BERKSHIRE PIGS 


From best imported Strains of Show Yard 
Champions. Such as Danesfield Huntress 
and Royal Carlisle. Mention this paper when 


writing. 
: JOHN C. FOWKE, 
Baidock, Ss. c. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prise Stock Hardy and Prolific. No breed 
ta oe — % layers _ — 
utility. Circular free. g8 per 

ens. $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
FARM, Weat Durham, N. C. 











IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jer- 
sey Cattle, Black Essex 
Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 


or B. P. Rocks,S. L. Wyandottes, S.C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggsin season. Address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Prop., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 











Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PrRop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 














POLAND CHINA HOGS 


S C. Brown Leghorns, Homer Pigeons and 
English and American Fox Hounds. 


Smith Bros., 22'S? Haley, Tenn. 


Box 34, 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding. An extra lot 
of pigs from two to five months eld, 
ready toship. Alsoa few choice ser- 
vice boars. Brood sows and gilts all 
sold. These pigs contain the blood of 
a noted $6,000 boar. Write for prices, 
pedigree goes with every hog sold. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 








White Wyandottes, §. C. B. Leghorns, 
Pit Games. 


They suit me—testimonials say they suit 
customers. 8. J. GUYER, Waynesville, N. C. 


River Side 
Stock Farm 





Berkshire 
Pigs from fine 
registered 
stock. Prices 
= 96.00 to $10.00. 
L. M. COOPER, 

Autryville N.C. 


Some Excellent Pigs 


OF BOTH SEXES 


Six months old, by a grandson of Imp. Lus- 
tres Bachelor, out of sows of Biltmore blood. 


Price 310 each. 
R. J. HANCOCK «& SON, 
* Ellerslie,’ Charlottesville, Va. 





Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Berkshire Pigs 


From the best large English and imported 
bloods, sires and dams- all registered. 








Sunset Farm, R.F.D No. 3, Greensboro, N.C. 


Smith Bros., ‘2%'$? Haley, Tenn. 





Oak Ridge Farm, -- Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Don't buy a 
Manure 
Spreader 


—without seeing it. 


ou have seenit, inquireinto its record. 
what he thinks of it. 


—What it has cost him for repairs? 


And after y 


Ask him— 
How long he has used it? 


of 
iders, du 
device has 


adopted 


exper ience in 
which time 
tested and 


28 years’ 
ring 
been 


is the result 
making 
every new 
those of merit 

There’ 
Success 
way throu 

These 
its genuineness 

Largest of axles, We've tried smaller 
ones. 

Tough second-growth white ash 
frame—o other wood is as gooc 

Beater braced to axle with steel 
shaft, throwing strain on axle instead of 
end of body. 


rollers. No chanc 


Harpoon teeth 
ture.) Keep beater 


spre 


startling about the 
n proven worth all the 


after load is off. 





locks in or out 
Apron in going up 

Our special b« 
help you. 
fully the 
Spreaders. 
but, 
who has used 


points of construction indicate o 


facts in 


The Success Manure Spreader 


Apron on three series of stationary 


Apron returns in driving 65 feet 


Spreading Mechanism 


It prese 
Write for it before you buy 


most important of all, ask some one 
a Success 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Ask some practical man who has used one 


Whether it is easily operated? 


e to bind. 


on beater. (New fea- 
ends clean. 


absolutely 
f gear. No racing of 
or down hill 

0k on Spreaders will 
nts plainly and truth- 
reference to Success 












and you can raiseit any height. Cheapest and most 


water supply known. No care needed, always going, 


Free Trial. Send for book and investigate. 


“Rife Engine Co., 2130 Trinity Bldg. New 


THE BUGGY 


who has gained the impression, by listening to dealers’ arguments, 








and guaranteed 
The explanation 1s simple, the truth of which will be apparent 
consider the expensive and extortionate ‘‘agency system.’’ 
build Golden Eagle Buggies and sell them direct from our factory to 
$49.00 each. Cut upon and mail today for Catalogue No. 21 and 
Harness offer. 
Freight rates from 
uur station on request. 


cumbersome, 
out cc 


Atlanta to all Southern and Western points are 
Mail this today. 


x 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY C0. 





YOUR WATER PROBLEM SOLVED. 


You don’t want to be always looking afterit or repairing. 
wayscoming. Use the running stream anda 


-es— Rife Hydraulic Ram 


BUYER 


that a first-class buggy cannot 
be sold for less than $65.00 will no doubt wonder how GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES are sold for $49 


to any 


Here’s the difference. 
you 


very 


Leather "sta. Leather trimmeu. 
Highly finished. 160 Edgewood Ave. ATLANTA, GA. Highly finished. 
Guaranteed. Station 6. Guaranteed. 


But you want water al- 


satisfactory means of fresh 


no repairs. Sold on 30 Days 


York. 








carefully 
We 
price of 
great 


one who will 


wholesale 
particulars 


at 
full 


. 
of 


to 


Rates quoted 


low. 











Raleigh Banking & Trust Co. 


‘“THE ROUND STEPS BANK.” 








dollar lost to a depositor. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON, 
President. 


W. N. JONES, 
Vice-President. 









Third Generation of Successful Banking. Has paid to Stockholders 
more than a Million and a Half Dollars and nota 


AN UNSURPASSED RECORD. 











F. H. BRIGGS, 
Cashier. 












in the South. 


Jeffreys, 





Hester & Co., 


Real Estate Agents, 


Mecklenburg Co Chase City, Virginia. 





Virginia Farm and Timber Lands For Sale. 


Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $12.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms. 

We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil. 
Write for land and timber circular, or call on 


Incorporated, 


No Seties taal 











AND IRON FENCES. 


Cooper Bros., Raleigh, 





Catalogue free. 





ONUMENT 


We pay the freight. 


N. C. 


Why the Country Dweller Needs Literature 
Cousin, With Some Hints About the Kind of Books and Magazines the 


arm Home Should Have. 


The following article contains in full the very practical and stimu- 
luting address of Mrs. Walter Grimes before the Woman’s Department 
of the North Carolina Farmers’ Convention in Raleigh, August 30th. The 
Progressive Farmer wants to serve the homes to which it goes by giving 
all of them the benefit of Mrs. Grimes’s fine talk on literature for the 


country home. 


shall bear even a 


homes it 
wiser and broader 


keyond calculation. Said Mrs. 


It is my desire to make my talk tv 
you this morning as practical as pos- 
sible. Everyone here this morning 


value of literature, not 
only of its value but of its power. 
We know, too, now as of old, that of 
the making of books there is no end. 
[ could deal in glittering general- 
ities, and discourse to you for hours, 
and perhaps bore you ineffably, tell- 
ing you of the power of literature, 
the beauty of books, the delights of 
reading, the charm of poetry, and the 
almost hypnotie influence of the 
great masters of literature upon one 


knows of the 


who yields his soul and spirit to 
them. But this is not my purpose; I 
am here to say-to you just a few 


words to impress upon you the need 
of literature in our farm homes. 


Why the Farm Home Needs Books. 


Of all homes, that of the farmer, 
the country-dweller, should be the 
one in which there is more time and 
more opportunity to familiarize one- 


self with literature. There is more 
need for literature in the country 
home than in any other home be- 


cause of the lack of those social en- 
joyments the city-dweller has through 
which one is thrown in contact with 
another and thus stimulated. Liv- 
ing remote from the centres of trade 
and traffic and social intercourse, the 
farmer and his family are more de- 
pendent upon _ literature for every 
stimulus that goes to make life worth 


living than any other people. Not- 
withstanding all this, I may safely 


say there is less literature in the av- 
erage farm home than in that of any 
other. 

Speaking broadly, there are 
for education and books for recrea- 
tion. Most home libraries have a 
preponderance of books that please 
merely. This may be as it should 
be, yet the books which educate 
should be generously sprinkled 
among the lighter literature. When 
one speaks of an educational book 
one thinks immediately 
interesting treatise bristling with un- 
familiar words and phrases, but now- 
adays things of the earth, things of 
the sea, things of the sky, are given 
both theoretical and practical treat- 
ment in just such terms as you and 
I, the uninitiated, may pleasantly 
grasp and easily hold. Books of a 
delightfully educational trend are 
Leing constantly published that bear 
directly upon matters in which we 
country people are most interested. 


books 


oy 
The 


Topsy-Turvy Arrangement.” 
first thing a 
sician, a scientist, a teacher does, and 
about the last thing a farmer does, 
is to buy books. That’s a topsy-turvy 
arrangement. Why are you, the 
broadest toiler of them all, trying to 
live without food? We give this food 
to children and to what is designated 
a young person, but long before we 
have reached middle age we are sup- 
posed, in many cases, to live mental- 
ly on what was fed to us in years 
gone by. We on the sunny side of 
forty object to being mental camels, 
and I object heartily to there being 
any mental camels of any age what- 
soever in North Carolina. 


lawyer, a phy- 








of a dry, un-| 


Literature for the Farm Home. 


If in even a third of the thousands of Progressive 
little fruit in stimulating 
meaning, the good it will have accomplished 
xyrimes: 
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Farmer 


a greater interest in 


will be 


Select With Care for the Children, 


What one reads has vast influence 


upon his character, be he child or 
adult—it will elevate, ennoble, de- 
press or degrade according to its 
tenor. Pause then and think awhile 


of the care with which it is necessary 
to select that literature which means 
so much in your home, which means 
so much to your life, to your chi)- 
dren. The unusual receptivity of a 
child’s mind means unusual respon- 
sibility for the parent, for a child 
whether dull or bright is influenced 
by what he reads. Companions in- 
fluence much, but his books more. 
With his playmates a child will stop 
to argue before accepting a state- 
ment, but with his books, not go, 
That is to him a superior intellect, a 
superior guide to be accepted and 
followed without question. I think? 
May say, with safety, that nothing 
impresses a young person more than 





what he reads. Then does it not be- 
hoove us to have a care, a tremen- 


dous care, as to what children read? 


of Books Now 
Reach. 


With many of us there was a pau- 
city of books in days gone by; now 
there is no excuse for scanty shelves 
for books, well-bound books of the 
world’s great writers both of yester 
day and to-day may be had at a small 


Best Within Easy 





cost and magazines and papers are 
surely within the reach of the most 
meagre purse, so cheaply may they 


be had. The uplift and culture to be 
gained from books and maintained vy 
those weekly and monthly visitors, 
the magazines, cannot be overlooked 


by the farm household. 

A big dictionary and a standard 
Encyclopedia are indispensable in 
every home, and Scott, Dickens, 
Thackary, Elliott, should be found in 
every library. 


Recent Books on Country Life. 


I'll not mention 
pleasant stories of 
should certainly be found on you 
book shelves, but I do want to eall 
your attention to some recent publi- 
cations bearing directly upon coun- 
try life and country living. The [first 
publication to which I wish particu 
larly to call your attention is ‘‘The 
Country Home,’’ by E. P. Powell 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 
It is delightful reading, and a peru- 
sal will make each country dwelle 
glory in his home and stimulate him 
to better conditions in every way. I! 
recommend this publication most 
heartily. The style is clear, the sub- 
ject matter thoroughly interesting 
alike to the old stager and to the 


any of the 
to-day 


very 


whici 


amateur. ‘Art Out-of-Doors,” ly 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. Chas. 
Secribner’s Sons, New York, is a 


charming publication, thoroughly ar- 


tistic in conception and _ treatment, 
just the type of book to stimulate 
and also to satisfy the longing for 
better things in our lawns and gar- 
dens, both public and private. “Ac- 
cording to Season,” by Frances The- 
odor: -arsons, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, is a series of talks about the 
flowers in the order of their appear: 
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guch as a lover of nature would de- 
gire especially. The colored plates 
help the amateur materially in cor- 
rectly recognizing many of the lesser 
known wild flowers, as well as por- 
traying the unusual beauty to be 
found in the common flowers of the 
field and wood. ‘‘The Seasons in a 
Flower Garden” is a practical hand- 
book, so simple in detail as to be 
especially recommended to the am- 
ateur. Details of the cultivation and 
care of a flower garden for the entire 
year is the burden of the books, with 
many helpful suggestions concern- 
ing other things than flowers The 
author of this book is Louise Shel- 
ton, Charles Secribner’s Sons, publish- 
ers. 
Books About Birds. 

A subject which should be especi- 
ally near to the heart of the country 
dweller is that of birds, and I have 
two publications here on the subject, 


cne is the ‘‘Bird Guide,’ by Chester 
A. Reed, published by Charles K. 
Reed, Worcester, Mass. I wish to 


call attention to this book on account 
of the smallness of its price and the 
convenience of its size, for within 
this small volume is condensed a 


great deal of information. An ex- 
ceedingly attractive and also a most 


interesting publication is ‘‘What I 


Have Done With Birds,’’—Gene 
Stratton-Porter—Bobbs, Merrill & 
Company, Publishers, Indianapolis. 


This volume is beautifully illustrated, 
the colored plates being an especial 
feature. To quote: “This work is 
to tell of and to picture my featherea 
friends of the woods in their homes; 
it will tell how they were approach- 
ed, to what extent their confidence 
was gained, and how much time was 
required; it will show the studies and 
will explain what of courage, strength 
and patience they cost. Every pic- 
ture reproduced is of a living bird, 
perching as it alighted in a charac- 
teristic environment, and I have no 
gallery save God’s big work-shop of 
field and forest.’’ 


Books That Help the Housekeeper. 


I wish to call the attention of the 
housewives present to a few excellent 
treatises on cooking, sewing, and 
home management, sanitation, etc.; 
! will first mention the ‘‘Marion Har- 
land Cook-Book.’” I mention this 
cook-book first because it is written 
by a Southern woman and answers 
reculiarly our Southern needs. I 
have a particular fondness for the 
Marion Harland cook-book, it having 
been my sole guide for many months 
in the art of housekeeping when 
housekeeping was ‘‘coleur de rose.’ 
The new and enlarged edition of this 
cook-book is published by Bobbs, 
Merrill & Company, Indianapolis, and 
the copy I have here with me to-day, 
I hope every lady present will ex- 
amine at the close of this talk. The 
Century Cook-Book—Mary Ronald— 
published by the Century Company, 
is a most excellent culinary guide, 
and I have learned much from this 
cook-book by a study of the illustra- 
tions. I like the Boston Cooking 
School cook-book immensely. The 


direct and eminently practical treat- 
ment of each subject appeals par- 
ticularly to me. I usually find in 


this cook-book most readily the exact 
information desired. Mrs. Rorer I 
have followed for years through the 
medium of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. While I consult Mrs. Rorer’s 
cook-book frequently, yet I would 
recommend purchasing either’ the 
Century Cook-Book or the Boston 
Cook School Cook-Book, Fannie Mer- 
ritt Farmer—tLittle, Brown & Co., 
Publishers, Boston,—or both, before 
purchasing the cook-book of Mrs. 
Rorer. And do not be satisfied with 
one cook-book, have two or three, or 

half-dozen, for you’ll find that each 
excels in some one point. A friend 
of mine, who by the way is one of the 


very best cooks in North Carolina, 
has no less than ten cook-books, and 
she isn’t riding a hobby, either. 

In this connection I will say a few 
words concerning the ‘Complete 
Housekeeper,’’ by Emily Holt, and 
— vo by McClure, Phillips & 

, New York. This is an excellent 
spe on household economy. The 
care of the home, its sanitation, in- 
doors and out-doors are. subjects 
given thoughtful and helpful consid- 
eration. Miss Holt is an authority 
along this line. A personal perusal 
of this book cannot fail to give satis- 
faction. 


A Whole Library of Farm Topics. 


To the head of the household, as 
well as to the housewife, I wish to 
say a few words. Send to Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York, for a 
complete list of books which they 
publish bearing directly upon farm- 
ing, gardening, and out-door life gen- 
erally. This list contains interesting, 
practical, dependable, and necessary 
suides for every one interested in the 
growing of anything, from a fern to 
a field of cotton, from a butterfly to 


an Arab steed. I'll name a few of 
these publications. ‘‘Soils: How to 
Handle and Improve Them,” “‘“Farm 
Management,” “Cotton,” ‘‘Farm Ani- 
mals,” ‘“‘The Arab Horse,”’ ‘‘How to 
Keep Bees,” ‘‘The First Book of 
Farming,’ ‘“‘The Poultry Book,” 
‘The Dog Book,’ “How to Make a 
Fruit Garden,’ ‘How to Make a 


Flower Garden,’’ ‘‘How to Make a 


Vegetable Garden,’ “Lawns and 
How to Make Them,” ‘‘Roses and 
How to Grow Them,’ ‘“‘Vines and 
Sow to Grow Them,” ‘‘How to Make 


School Gardens,’’ ‘‘Bird Neighbors,”’ 
“How to Attract Birds,” ‘Bird 
Homes,”’ ‘‘The Making of a Country 
Home,” ‘‘How to Build a Home,” and 
many others, treating of similar sub- 
jects. A postal card from you to 
Doubleday, Page & Co., will bring 
this list, and during the long winter 
evenings that will soon be here study 
the list, then go a little further and 
purchase one or more of the publica- 
tions. 

Several years ago when I first went 
to live on a farm I purchased ‘‘How 
to Make the Garden Pay,” by Greiner, 
and “Our Farming,’ by T. B. Terry. 
[ have forgotten the price of these 
two books, but the information, de- 
light, and perseverance they have 
given to me have made them worth 
to me hundreds of dollars. 


Periodicals That Brighten and Help. 


I must few 


say a words now con- 
cerning magazines, those weekly and 
monthly bearers of good cheer and 


stimulating thought. The different 
publishers have been extremely kind 
in sending me for this talk the hun- 
dreds of magazines which you see 
around me. From a list of many hun- 
dred magazines I selected the names 
of about seventy-five or eighty, 
which, in my opinion, were best suit- 
ed to our Southern homes, both in 
the country and in town. The pub- 
lishers responded most generously, 
and so you will have the pleasure and 
the profit this morning of finding out 


by personal perusal concerning many 
magazines, which have not’ been 


brought before to your attention. I 
will mention first those suited more 
particularly to the head of the house, 
to the man of the house, though of 
course not limited to his sole consid- 
eration. We have “Current Litera- 
ture,” ‘The Bookman,‘ ‘‘Scribner’s’’ 
“Scientific American,’ “The World 
To-day,” ‘“‘World’s Work,’ ‘‘Review 
of Reviews,”’ “The Outlook’ (week- 
ly), ‘‘Literary Digest’ (weekly), 
“Manufacturers’ Record,” ‘Public 
Opinion,’ “The Jeffersonian Maga- 
zine,’ ‘‘Pearson’s Magazine,” ‘‘Tay- 
lor-Trotwood Magazine,’”’ this par- 
ticular Taylor being Governor Bob 
Taylor of more than Tennessee fame. 








There is a magazine published in our 
own State at Durham which deserves 
more than a passing mention; I refer 
to ‘“‘The South Atlantic Quarterly, 
Dr. Edwin Mims, editor This maga- 
zine contains articles of 


undoubted 
merit only; the thought and research 


of men eminently thoughtful and 
scientific; such a magazine, publish- 
ed within our’ borders, should ‘be 


given hearty support. Then there is 
the ‘‘North Carolina Booklet,” a 
magazine devoted entirely to North 
Sarolina history; edited by two North 
Carolina women of ability and untir- 
ing perseverance. It is published un- 
der the auspices of the North Caro- 
lina Division Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. For the whole South, 
there is ‘‘Uncle Remus’s Magazine,” a 
magazine of recent birth, with Joel 
Chandler Harris, of course, as editor. 


Magazines for the Housewife. 


Among the magazines which will 
appeal with especial force to the 
housewife and mother are ‘‘The Bos- 
ton Cooking School Magazine,”’ 
“Cooking Club Magazine,’’ ‘“‘Good 
Housekeeping,’’ ‘“‘Table Talk,’ ‘“‘What 
to Eat,’’ ‘“‘Harper’s Bazaar,’’ “‘The 


Delineator,’’ ‘“‘The Designer,’’ ‘‘Junior 
Toiletts,” ‘‘Paris Models,’’ 
Priscilla,’ ‘The Housekeeper,’’ 
Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
Home Companion,’’ “The Home Mag- 
azine,’ “The Mother’s Magazine,’’ 
‘American Motherhood.” A monthly 


reading of one or more of these 
niagazines will lighten your every-day 


life considerably, they will cause you 
to think, and I always hold that a 
work well thought out is already half 
done. 
Children 
I wish to make an especial plea for 
children’s magazines. Nothing de- 
lights a child more than to have a 
magazine or juvenile paper come to| 
bim regularly, bearing his address. I | 
well remember the pride and pleasure | 


For and Young People. 


““Modern | 
“The | 
“Woman’s | 


a juvenile publication 
name brought to me 
scarcely more than a tot. Have you 
ever thought, too, how many quiet 
hours you were purchasing for your 
own tired self when you sent in a 
subscription to a child’s magazine? 
‘The American Boy,” ‘‘The Youth’s 
Companion,” ‘‘Boys and Girls,”’ ‘“‘Cas- 
sell’s Little Folks,’ ‘‘Children’s Mag- 
azine,’’ this magazine, by the way, 
to have no less a celebrity for its edi- 
tor after September than Frances 
Ilodgson Burnett, a woman dear, very 
dear, to every child’s heart as only 
the creator of ‘‘Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy’? would be; “Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, ‘St. Nicholas,’ ‘Young Peo- 
ple’s Weekly,” ‘‘The Young Idea.’ 


taken in my 
when I was 


is 


Country Life—and Music. 


that 
use 


Do you know 
ous mag 


the most gorge- 


gazine—I the adjective 


with deliberation—-in America is de- 
voted exclusively to country life? 
This beautiful magazine, ‘‘Country 
Life in America,’’ has a close second 


in ‘“‘“American Homes and Gardens.” 
‘The Garden Magazine’”’ is an attrac- 
tive and valuable publication devoted 





entirely to gardening in some phase. 
‘Bird Lore,’ as the name implies, is 
au Magazine devoted to birds and 
things pertaining to birds. If you 
are at all musical, ‘‘The Etude” and 
‘The Musician’? are two publications 
which I recommend with pleasure, 


Aside from the meritorious music to 
be found in each number, the infor- 
mation concerning music and musici- 
ans of yesterday and the news con- 
cerning musical matters and musici- 
ans of to-day, are valuable, desirable 
and dependable. 


Copies of the magazines which I 
have mentioned in this talk will now 
be distributed, and I hope a careful 
perusal will speedily develop into sub- 
scriptions for many of them, for the 
broadest culture in the land should 
be among those of the land. 
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Dallas, T: 


THAT WINS 


ERY’S TORPEDO SULKY 


Steel Wheels with Two Inch Tires and Removable Dust Proof Boxes, 
Adjustable Hitch. 


Exceedingly Light Draft Levers are Within Easy 
Operator. 


ANY SIZE 


Bottoms Suited to Various Soils. 


WRITE US 


B. F. AVERY & SONS 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


New Orleans, La. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Tenn. 


exas 


Shreveport, La. 
New York City 





HOW ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 


to fifteen d« 


to twenty-five per ton and give 


in the t 
your gi 


Wet 


separators, (3 to 18 tons dz aily 


run in 


lars per ton, buy the meal at twenty 
away your hulls 
rade? Why not make your meal and hulls at 
nand save this enormous loss? 

suild a line of plantation cotton seed hullers and 
capacity), that can be 
connection with any gin or saw mill and will 


grind your s. ed into meal and hulls as they come from 


the gin. 


ful operation all over the South. 


PERRYMAN @ CO. 


WHY BUY ROYAL PEA HULLERS 
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They are fully guaranteed and are in success- 
Write for catalogue. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 




















Power that Never Fails 


Steam is the dependable power. Farquhar are 
the dependable engines. The Farquhar Portable 





Engine shown here is the most durable, simplest 
and most efficient engine made for threshing, 
sawing or any work when power is required that 
can be moved from place to place. Fifty years’ 
experience is in every one of 
Engines 
and 
| Saw Mills 
Our new catalogue ex- 


plains in detail all 

our Engines, Boilers, 

5 Mills and 
rs. We will 
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Business Notices. 

Be sure to read the advertisement 
of the Regan Woolen Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., in this issue. This is a reliable 
firm and will ‘‘deliver the goods” 
as advertised. 

Malsby & Shipp Co. make a first- 
buggy and save you $20 to 
compared with some mer- 
Write them for par- 


class 
$30 
chants’ prices 
ticulars. 

$20 $40 per week made by 
working for A. N. Jenkins and Scott 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. See their ‘‘ad.” 


The Spratlin Buggy Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., make a fine buggy at a 
small cost. Write them for illustra- 
tions and price. 


as 


to 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN FLORIDA? 


Planters 
Fertilizer and Phosphate Co., 


MANUFACTURERS 
50,000 TONS 


South Carolina H. G. Acid Phos- 


phate, Ammoniated Fertilizers 
made with Fish, Blood and H. G. 
Stocks of Tank- 


age, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate of 


Ammoniates. 


Ammonia, Potash Salts. 
Try our “Standard,” 8.65 2. 
2. goods. 


NEW FREE 
CATALOG 


DESCRIBES AND PRICES OUR 

ELEGANT LINE OF HIGH 

CLASS VEHICLES & HARNESS 
SEND FOR IT. 


ys 





SPEND 1¢ 


*GRADE SOUTHERN STYLE BUGGY 


We positively save you from 30 to 
90 per cent. on Buggies—A postal 
request is all it will cost you to know 
how we do it. 





STOP paying the extortion levied by dealers on 


buggies, and put this money in your own pocket. j 
Write us today, and give us a chance to put our 
claims before you. 
won't ask you to bay. 


JMALSBY, SHIPP & CO., Dept + 41S. Forsyth St. Atlanta, Ga. 


If we can't prove them, we 


rsa ia Ry. Stead tae 


Best opportun'‘ties in the United States for 
money making realestate investments. Six 
months subscription to our descriptive maga- 
zine “Investors Guide” FREE! 
Jacksonvil.e Developmeut Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


SPRATLIN’S SPECIAL! 


T'o S40 Per Week 
Being made selling “SOO Lessons in Business.’’ Itisa complete handbook 
of legal and business forms. A complete Legal Advisor—a complete compen. 
dium of plain and ornamental Penmanship; a complete Lightning Calculator 
and Farmers’ Reckoner. 

A complete set of Interests, Grain. Lumber and Cotton Table; measure. 
ments of Cisterns, Timber, Logs and Bins of Grain, etc.,in one volume. Over 
450 pages, 250 illustrations. 

It isa complete business educator, brought home to every purchaser. 
SIMPLE, PRACTICAL and PLAIN. 5,000 agents wanted at once. Boys 
and girls can sell as well as men and women. 

One agent in the country sold 45 copiesin one day. Another 210 in 
one week. Agents have canvassed all day and sold a copy at every home 
Selling price $1.50. Liberal discount to agents. 

Send 2h5e for outfit; satisfaction guaranteed (or money refunded). 

Ss Circulars Free. A. N. JenKins & Scott Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


eaty, 
Georgetown, 8. C. a —— -——- ee Se 
ter, wool lining, good grade trimmings. 


Lands for Sale! VIRGINIA FARMS AT CLOSE PRICES. | 


Good soil in farms from 100 to 1,000 acres in the most fertile section of Southside Vir- 
Write for furtier particulars. - 


ginia. Climate mild throughout the year, and the best of Lithia Waters. 
SPRATLIN BUGGY AND WAGON CO., 


Section being more thoroughly developed every year. 
Write for Catalogue. 
ATLANTA, GA, 


Planters Fertilizer and Phosphate 
Company, 





Charleston, South Carolina. 
FARM FOR SALE. 


One hundred acres, 80 more easily brought 
under Cultivation. Soil productive, easily 
drained, six acres pears, four strawberries 
Evecellent for fruit, trucx. and tea. Three 
mules, fifteen cattle, farm implements, 320 
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</ 
For durability, style, service, our buggy 
gives universal satisfaction. Leather-quar- 








We have several thousand acres of fertile, 
well improved, Farm Lands, without rocks, 
in this and adjoining Counties, which we 
wish to get settled up with thrifty white 
farmers. We offer these lands in tracts of 60 
to 1,000 acres at from $10.00 to $30.00 per acre, 
according to locations and improvement. 
One-Fourth Cash, balance in three to five 
years at 5 interest. 

For further information, address 


Mecklenberg Realty Co., Inc., - 





92 S. Forsyth Street, 


Boydtion, Virginia. 
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LIFE AND SAYINGS 
It sells very fast, 1,000 agents 
wanted at once, also carry our 
100 page catalogue. $100 per 
month easily made. Circulars 
free. Write to-day. 
A.N, Jenkins & Scott Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


©~ Educational 


ATLANTA COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 


(Consolidation in 1898 of Atlanta Medical and Southern Medical College.) 
FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 1, 1907. 
40 professors and instructors, three large laboratories, equipped with microscopes ; 
many lecture and class-rooms; modern operating-roomg; students’ gymnasium. Four 
years required, the last devoted to clinical and practical work. College opposite 
Grady Hospital, to which students have free access, as well as all other hospitals and 
infirmaries. Write for Catalogue B WILLIAM SIMP3ON ELKIN, M. D., Dean, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





J. Pope Brown, 
J. L. Anderson, Jr., 
Hawkinsville, - . 








Georgia. 























Southern Dental College 


If you are in- Dental Education poly send 


terested ina free a 

beautifully illustrated and descriptive cata ogue of the 
OU HERN DENTAL COLLEVE, ATLANTA, GA 

Write today to S. W. Foster, Dean for Catalogue No. 40, 


Medical College of Va. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 Sm 
CHRISTOPHER TOMPKINS, M. D., Dean 
Medicine :: Dentistry :: Pharmacy 

Excellent Theoretical Course with Thorough 
Practical and Clinical Instruction in the 
Memorial Hospital, City Free Dispensary, and 
New, Well Equipped Laboratories, all under 
the exclusive control of the College, together 
with the State Penitentiary Hospital, City 
Almshouse Hospital, and other Public Institu- 
tions. 

This school conforms to the requirements 
of the Council on Medical Education of the 
American Medical Association, regarding 
preliminary education and curriculum. 

For announcement of the 70th session which 
commence September 17, 1907, address 
FRANK M. READE, M. D., Sec’y 
Richmond, Va. 
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“Increase 
Your Yields” of Grain. 


As 20 bushels of wheat takes from the soil approximately 14 
pounds of phosphoric acid, 35 pounds of nitrogen and 18 pounds 
of potash—the necessity of using fertilizers is very plain. Green 
and stable manure can be sometimes profitably used on wheat, 
but then they are usually poorly balanced, and on some soils, 
those very rich in nitrogen, for example, would be positively 
injurious, 


Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers, 


on the contrary, can be, and are, adapted in compesition and 
quantity of ingredients to any soil or crop. Those most used, 
perhaps, contain 8 or 10 per cent. phosphoric acid, 2 or 3 per 
cent. nitrogen and 2 to 4 per cent. potash. Particularly on some 
clay soils, these furnish a well-balanced ration for the wheat. 
On some clay and most sandy lands, however, fully twice this 
percentage of potash should be used, while many soils need 
nitrogen, Buy only the high-grade VIRGINIA-COROLINA 
FERTILIZERS, and you cannot make a mistake if your seed 
Selection and cultivation are proper. 














CHOWAN 
Baptist Female Institute, 








Sixtieth Session opens Sept. 
High Grade College Course. Science 
Course in charge of specialist. Twelve 
teachers. Literary tuition and board, 
$128.00. For catalogue and information, 
address 


John C. Scarborough, President, 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


11, 190%. 














Young Men and Ladies Wanted to Learn 





They will ‘increase your 





yields per acre.’ 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Richmond, Va. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Savannah, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. Shreveport, La. 


SALES OFFICES: 
Durham, N.C. Baltimore, Md. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Norfolk, Va 
Montgomery, Ala. 





Telegraphy, Shorthand, Bookkeeping. 


From Telegraph School to Railroad Office 
Guarantees positions. Main line wires. 
Standard Typewriters to copy messages 
direct from long distance wires. Best system 
of Bookkeeping and Shorthand. Students 
from nine Southern States last year. Write 
for big discount, Summer rates. Address 


Southern Business College and School of 
Telegraphy, Newnan, Ga. 








NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN ' 


But surprising results can be had witha 
Gibbes Combined Lath Mill and Bolter. 


Special price $125.00. 10 per cent discount pro- 
vided cash comes with order. An excellent 
chance to get a high grade machine at a low 
prices Also Gibbes Tesproved Shingle Ma- 
chine. Large capacity, little power. Write 
for catalog. GIBBES MACHINERY CoO., 
Box 60, COLUMBIA, 8. C, 


POSITIONS 


SECURED or MONEY BACK. Let us send 
you the proof—statements from business men. 
LEARN BY MAIL or AT one of 

DRAUCHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COLLECE. 
28 Colleges in 16 States. 7VO,OOO students. 
$300,000.00 capital. 18 years" success. 


For catalogue, address Jno. F. Draughon, Pres’t. | 


Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta or Knexville. 





Telegraphy and R. R. Accounting. 


We guarantee positions paying $60 a month 
or over, when qualified. Work for your 
board while in attendance. Main line service 
inschool. Established 20 years and endorsed 
by all railway oflicials. Write for catalogue. 


NATIONAL TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








UARAN- 
R.R. Fare Paid, Notes Taken 
a sie. 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon, Gs 
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OLMOPIA 
BY A 
%y 5 000 BANK DEPOSIT 
9 500 FREE COURSES 

Board at Cost. Write Quick 

N. B.—800 requests for telegraphers now filed 
me.or women. Salaries $50 to $70 per month 





